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FVeface 


The San Jose Mercury News is pleased to join with the 
San Jose Historical Museum Association in bringing you 
the stories behind San Jose’s “Signposts.” 

San Jose’s beginning as a pueblo was hardly more 
pretentious than ground breaking for a corn patch. Lt. Jose 
de Moraga and his little band of r^ged soldiers and 
farmers were starting a settlement to provide grain and 
foodstuffs for the Presidio at San Francisco. 

They could not have dreamed that San Jose would 
grow to become the fourth largest city in Alta California. 
Or that Spain would surrender it to the new nation of 
Mexico, which would later lose it to yet another young 
country. 

In fact, the prospect of any future must have seemed 
unlikely. Floods forced the little village on the Guadalupe 
River to a new location 20 years after its founding, and for 
the next half century the pueblo showed little growth. 

Then, the discovery of gold triggered the greatest mi¬ 
gration in the history of the continent. As a major embar- 
cation point in the rush to the gold fields, the pueblo of 
San Jose became a bustling town. 

In 1849 it was selected as the seat for the first state 
government. Deer paths widened into streets as San Jose 
developed into the hub of the rich agricultural Santa Clara 
Valley. After World War II, a new population boom echoed 
that of the gold rush as the orchards gave way to subdivi¬ 
sions and industrial tracts. 

Many of the old streets and some of the new ones bear 
the names of those who helped make the history of San 
Jose. Mercury News reporter Patricia Loomis sought out 
their stories for her “Signposts” series which appeared in 
the San Jose News. The “Signposts” she selected for this 
book were originally published from 1971 to 1977. We hope 
you enjoy these insights into San Jose’s first 200 years. 

P. Anthony Ridder 
President and Publisher 
San Jose Mercury News 


Editor: Patricia Loomis 

Cover, Book Design and Graphics: Dean Catton Holmer 


All rights reserved. Cop^ght® 1982 by the San Jose Mercury 
News. This book may not be reproduced in whole or in part, 
by mimeograph or any other means, without permission from 
the San Jose Mercury News. 

Limited first edition, 1982 

Published by the San Jose Historical Museum Association 
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1 Agnew Road 


An early-day village, railroad 
station and road owe their com¬ 
mon name to an Ohioan who 
spent nearly a quarter of a centu¬ 
ry commuting between the Mid¬ 
west and the West Coast before 
deciding to settle down. 

Abram Agnew’s itchy feet 
took him back and forth seven 
times before he decided to set a 
spell. 

This was in 1873, when he 
bought 120 acres of rich agricul¬ 
tural land between San Jose and 


Alviso and planted berries, fruit 
trees and a seed farm. 

When the narrow gauge South 
Pacific Coast Railroad Co. built 
its line between Alameda and San 
Jose via Alviso in 1876, Agnew 
gave four acres for the station and 
laid out the town. Agnew road 
“Signposts'" went up late in the 
1870s after property owners (in¬ 
cluding Agnew) petitioned the 
county supervisors for a public 
road from the new railroad depot 
west to Lawrence Station road. 


The town and the railroad 
station were first called Agnews. 
Agnew recorded “The town of 
Agnew's Jime 15, 1889." 

The state hospital - called 
“the insane asylum" for years af¬ 
ter it was built in the mid-1880s - 
picked up the “s," but not the 
apostrophe. 

Born in Knox County, Ohio, 
on New Year’s Day, 1820, Agnew 
worked on the family farm and 
then took up the blacksmith 
trade. 

Chinese harvested Agnew area strawberries 
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James Lick mUi pond near Agnew 


When his health failed in 
1846, doctors advised travel might 
be good for him, and so began 
Agnew’s wanderings which took 
him to Oregon that year, and later 
to Missouri, Iowa, Colorado, and 
three times to California. 

The only work he could find 
in the Willamette Valley of Ore* 
gon was rail-splitting, so he head¬ 
ed back home, but stopped off a 
year in Missouri. 

In 1850 news of the gold to be 
had in California’s Sierra foothills 
found him on the trail west. After 
a stint of mining, he established a 
blacksmith shop at Yankee Jim’s 
in Placer County, reportedly the 
nickname of a man who built a 
corral there to hold his stolen 
horse and who was hanged in 
1852. 

Agnew also bought a ranch in 
Yolo County and in 1853 he left 
the blacksmith business in the 
hands of a partner and went home 
to Ohio (this time via the Isth¬ 


mus) where he married Sarah 
Jane Barber. 

A year later he was back on 
the California trail, minus his 
bride but with a herd of cattle to 
stock his Yolo County ranch. 

Disposing of the blacksmith 
business and the cattle, he again 
went home in 1857, this time to 
remain (with a couple of side trips 
to Colorado) until he came West 
to stay in 1873, He brought his 
family this time. 

Agnew and his sons, Hugh C, 
and Jesse B., were pioneers in 
seed growing, the sons continuing 
after their father’s death in 1890, 
A daughter, Lizzie, married 
George Francis Smith of Santa 
Clara, reportedly the state’s first 
manufacturer of wrought iron 
pipe, 

Hugh Agnew died in June, 
1904, of glanders, a disease rarely 
heard of anymore, which he con¬ 
tracted from his favorite buggy 
horse. 


2 The Alameda 


A road whose history is a mix¬ 
ture of legend and fact stretching 
back nearly 200 years is “The 
Alameda,” which has linked Santa 
Clara and San Jose since Spanish 
times. It has been a private toll 
road, a city street, a county road, 
and for some 40 years a state 
highway. 

Beginning as a trail between 


the Mission Santa Clara and the 
Pueblo of San Jose, it became a 
boulevard of Victorian mansions 
and beautiful gardens, and in re¬ 
cent years has become a “miracle 
mile” of business and professional 
buildings. 

In 1799 Father Magin Catala, 
“The Holy Man of Santa Clara,” 
decided to plant willows along 


Back when the Agnews were 
growing berries and vegetable 
seed, and the first pear orchards 
were coming into full bearing, the 
town boasted two hotels, a couple 
of general stores (one run by Sam 
Lowe who served as postmaster) 
John Liguori’s blacksmith shop 
(for 42 years) and a saloon or two. 

On Aug. 23, 1960, the commu¬ 
nity was annexed to the City of 
Santa Clara by a vote of 133 to 
84. 

The post office, established 
May 8, 1884, became a substation 
of the Santa Clara postoffice, its 
Agnew postmark having been dis¬ 
continued on Feb. 25, 1967. 

Urbanization has pushed out 
many of the orchards and berry 
patches, but Agnew is still known 
as the location of one of the 
state’s major hospitals for the 
mentally ill, and of Commercial 
Solvents Corp. which occupies 
the old Lick Mill premises on 
Montague road. 


both sides of the then 40-foot 
road. 

He had several reasons, one 
being a peace offering by Mission 
fathers who had been critical of 
the Pueblo settlers for corrupting 
the morals of the Mission Indians. 
He also hoped a shady avenue 
might get some of the backsliding 
settlers away from bear and bull 
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Rows of troos shaded The Aiameda in early days 


fights and to Mass on Sundays, 

Two hundred Indians planted 
the willow slips. Historians have 
long argued over whether there 
were two or three rows, but early 
maps and accounts from persons 
who were there indicate only two 
rows were in the original planting. 

The Rev. J. M. O’Sullivan, 
S.J., who spent many years at the 
University of Santa Clara, wrote 
in 1917: 

“There were two rows of trees 
on the old Alameda road, and 
only two.” However, he added 
that along in the 1840’s some 
scattered trees grew or were 
planted to the south and west of 
the road, and these may have giv¬ 
en the impression of a third row. 

Today only the offshoot of 
one of the original trees is still 
growing in front of 1860 The Ala¬ 
meda. 

In the 1850’8, the San Fran¬ 
cisco stage used The Alameda ex¬ 
cept in wet winters when the road 
was impassable. This was an al¬ 
most annual problem for years, 
and in 1862 Hiram Shartzer’s 
Turnpike Road company took 
over The Alameda and improved 


it at a cost of $28,686. 

The company operated a toll 
gate near the present Race street, 
charging 10 cents for single bug¬ 
gies, 25 cents for teams and $1 
daily for stages. But the company 
couldn’t keep the roads up, and in 
1868 the county bought The Ala¬ 
meda and made it free again. 





The road was 150 feet wide 
then and word got around that it 
overlapped free land. Squatters at 
night put up fences around strips 
of the land, and some of the resi¬ 
dents awoke to find themselves 
cut off from the public road. 

The Alameda was the line be¬ 
tween two land grants, El Potrero 
de Santa Clara and Los Coches, 
and the problem of the squatters 
was solved July 9, 1870, when the 
federal government confirmed ti¬ 
tle to the County of Santa Clara 
and the City of San Jose. 

The county declared The Ala¬ 
meda a public road 115 feet wide 
in 1871. 

One of the legends involving 
The Alameda dates back to Mis¬ 
sion days and Father Catala. 

There was a drought in 1823 
or 1824 and crops of the Mission 
and Pueblo were threatened. 
Father Catala prayed for rain at a 
Mass in April and led a proces¬ 
sion of Indians with lighted can¬ 
dles down The Alameda. 

The wind blew, but the can¬ 
dles did not go out. The rain 
came, continuing for seven days, 
and the crops were saved. 
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3 Almaden Road 


A road pounded out by the 
bare feet of Indians before the 
white man came still stretches 
south from San Jose into the roll¬ 
ing brush covered hills, the bare 
earth paved with asphalt. 

Almaden road is one of the 
oldest of the area roads whose 
route remains basically the same 
after more than two centuries. 

It was the route of Indians 
seeking the red earth, ''Mohetka,’’ 
to use as paint for their faces and 
bodies, and later it was the route 


Shafts and workings on Mine Hili 



of wagons hauling quicksilver 
from the second richest quicksil¬ 
ver mine in the world. 

Today it carries traffic from 
new residential areas and shop¬ 
ping centers, as well as recreation 
seekers bound for Calero and Al¬ 
maden reservoirs. 

New Almaden, the pictur¬ 
esque little mining community at 
the south end of the road, was 
known to Indians long before 
1845 when Andres Castillero iden¬ 
tified the ore as that of mercury. 

And its poisonous effect was 
observed even that long ago, notes 
historian Frederick Hall in 1871. 


** While the color of their dec¬ 
oration was pleasing to Indian’s 
eyes, its effect on their systems 
was by no means agreeable.” 

During the heyday of the 
mine, and up until the close of 
World War I and enforcement of 
Prohibition two years later, the 
road was notable for its large 
number of saloons spaced about a 
thirst apart. 

Old timers can still describe 
the Last Chance up near the edge 
of the company-owned mining 
town, the 8 Mile House, Half-Way 
House, Martin House, (at Kooser 
road) and the Five Mile House at 
Robertsville, 

The latter was a crossroads 
community at the intersection of 
Branham lane. It once sported 
three saloons, each with its water¬ 


ing trough and hitching post in 
front, and the last of the old 
buildings was swept away in the 
19608 when Almaden expressway 
was constructed. 

Farms and ranches checkered 
the land between San Jose and 
the mine, and many of the prop¬ 
erty owners left their names on 
signposts of intersecting roads 
which once were driveways into 
rambling farm houses. 

There were J. G. Roberts, who 
had a community named for him; 
Hugh Hall Downer, J. Q. Pearl, 
Alex Foxworthy, Andrew Red¬ 
mond, H. H. Kooser, and one of 
the most colorful men of this 
time, Isaac “Uncle Ike” Branham. 

Downer, whose name recently 
disappeared from the area in fa¬ 
vor of a continuation of Blossom 

Furnaces at New Almaden 
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Burros packed stove wood for sate on the HifI 



Hill road, was first postmaster at 
Pioneer, wide spot in the road in 
front of the Downer ranch in the 
1870s and ’80s* 

Branham, born in Kentucky, 
lived in Missouri and was a friend 
of the Sublettes and other fur 
trappers prior to bringing his 
family across the plains to Cali¬ 
fornia the same year as the ill- 
fated Donner party* 


Branham was one of 19 men 
who put up the money to bring 
the state capital to San Jose in 
1849, and served as a member of 
the first American town council. 

Fond of good horses and 


hunting, Uncle Ike was a familiar 
sight along Almaden road for dec¬ 
ades prior to his death in 1887, 
trotting along astride a fine horse 
and trailed by a pack of blood¬ 
hounds* 


4 Alum Rock Avenue 


Dorothy had her ‘‘yellow 
brick road” that led to the Emer¬ 
ald City in the Land of Oz, and 
San Joseans of yesterday had a 
red brick road leading to a magi¬ 
cal land of mineral springs and 
legendary bandit caves. 

Although the red bricks long 
ago were paved over, the road is 
there, its “Signposts” carrying the 
name of Alum Rock avenue. 

Time was when it had double 
rows of trees marching east from 
Capitol avenue up the hill to 
Alum Rock Park, named for the 
200-foot high rock of alum near 
its entrance. 

A set of railroad tracks once 
stretched much of its length, 
turning north at Kirk avenue and 
running along Toyon avenue to 
the lower park entrance on the 
Penitencia Creek. 

The eucalyptus trees, planted 
from seed brought by ship from 
Australia in 1882, are gone, the 
16 



View on Alum Rock Avenue in 1890$ 


last of them cut down in 1960 
when the avenue was widened. 
Most of the pines which lined the 
avenue up the hill east of White 
road are also gone. 

Arborists say a Monterey pine 
is old if it’s been around even 75 
years, and these along the avenue 
lived a long life, surviving smoth¬ 
ering pavement, insect infesta¬ 
tions, smog and 80-some hot, dry 
summers* 


Although there had been a 
road there for years, the avenue 
was officially established by the 
County Board of Supervisors in 
1866, and in 1872 the State Legis¬ 
lature set down provisions for the 
City of San Jose to survey and 
improve the road to the “city res¬ 
ervation,” as the park was called. 

It also provided a governor- 
appointed board of commissioners 
to superintend laying out the park 
and construction of the road. 
Commissioners named were Gen. 
Henry M. Naglee, Edward 
McLaughlin, Dr. A. J. Spencer, 
Adolph Pfister and D. S. Payne. 

A 10-cent tax was levied to 
finance what was then called 
“Santa Clara avenue.” 

Specifications for the road 
called for it to be “100 feet wide 
and bordered on each side by two 
rows of evergreen trees.” 

Andrew Jackson Fowler 
planted the seeds in his nursery 
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in Evergreen (Fowler road), and 
two years later set out the little 
fast-growing trees (mostly the 
common “blue gum”), 

Lyle Decker, retired assistant 
road commissioner who has lived 
in the area many years (Decker 
way), recalls the gum trees were 
planted from King road to Jack- 
son avenue, and from Capitol ave¬ 
nue to White road. In between 
were elms, and east of White were 
pines planted by Gen. Naglee. 

The bricks were used on the 
steep slopes to prevent horses 
from slipping. 

The section of the avenue 
from the San Jose city limits up 
to and including Mt. Hamilton 
road became State Route 130. 



5 Alviso-Milpitas Road 


Every once in a while in a 
political year, some columnist re¬ 
vives the old story about Milpitas 
and its slogan. 

About the time somebody re¬ 
peats the old saying: “As Maine 
goes, so goes the nation,” some 
local writer remembers the politi¬ 
cal rally held in San Jose in 1863 


in which a number of loyal Union¬ 
ists from Milpitas showed up with 
a sign reading: “As goes Milpitas, 
so goes the State.” 

This was the rally addressed 
by the famed Unitarian preacher, 
Thomas Starr King, whose 
“matchless oratory saved Califor¬ 
nia for the Union.” The slogan 


greatly impressed the Mercury re¬ 
porter but he forgot to get the 
name of the man waving the ban¬ 
ner. 

The slogan was quoted up 
and down the state and probably 
did as much in those days to 
make Milpitas famous as vaude¬ 
ville did in later years. 
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Alviso was a major port in early days 


Milpitas (the name means lit- 
tie corn fields or vegetable gar¬ 
dens) came into existence as a 
town in 1856 and 98 years later 
incorporated as a city. 

Today its industries and 
sprawling residential tracts are 
served by freeways, successors to 
the wagon roads down which mil¬ 
lions of tons of grain, hay, fruit 
and vegetables were hauled. 

One of these wagon roads is 
now State Route 237, but it is still 
called the Alviso-Milpitas road 
from its intersection with the San 
Jose-Alviso road (N. First street) 
to Main street in Milpitas. 


A century ago the road was an 
important link with shipping 
points. Mills and canneries, as 
well as storage warehouses, 
sprouted along the waterfront in 
Alviso and at the bay landings out 
from Milpitas. One of the earliest 
mills was Col. Rowley's at Alviso 
which converted countless wagon¬ 
loads of wheat into flour. 

A, B. Rowley was the road- 
master in 1865 when G. G. Barnes 
was awarded the contract to grade 
the Alviso-Milpitas road between 
the Coyote Creek and the Alviso- 
San Jose turnpike. The $650 job 
included digging a ditch eight feet 
wide along both sides of the road. 


Three years later the county 
supervisors received another peti¬ 
tion for re-routing part of the 
road which had been washed out 
and “impassable the last two win¬ 
ters.” Thomas Pogue, Charles W. 
Love, Charles Young and others 
who signed the petition com¬ 
plained the Coyote had “convert¬ 
ed the county road into a creek.” 

William Boots, “Mitch” Bei- 
lew, Mike Hughes, William Zank- 
er and other ranchers along the 
road never heard of disaster relief, 
and when winter floods washed 
out the asparagus or strawberries, 
they likely went duck hunting and 
waited for the land to dry out. 


6 Auzerais Avenue 


Members of San Jose's large 
French colony in the days when 
the Fall of the Bastile was worth a 
two-day celebration included the 
brothers who built “the grandest 
hotel in California.” 

John L. and Edward Auzerais, 
natives of France who came to 
San Jose via Valpariso, Chile, in 
the early 1850s, built the famed 
Auzerais House which stood for 
more than 80 years on W. Santa 
Clara Street halfway between 
First and Market streets. 

The Auzerais name became 


associated with the business com¬ 
munity quickly as the brothers 
accumulated property and built 
stores and offices. 

Today the name is preserved 
on Auzerais avenue running west 
off Market street parallel to and a 
block south of San Carlos street. . 

Beginning with their Maripo¬ 
sa general store on S. Market 
street, the Auzerais brothers 
amassed a fortune in real estate 
before Edward went back to 
France and John died of a heart 
attack in 1887. 


Early in 1863 they began 
looking around for a site on which 
to build a business block, and in 
June of that year, following a fire 
that destroyed a group of shacks 
on W. Santa Clara street, the 
Auzerais's bought the land and 
hired architect Theodore Lenzen 
to draw up the plans. 

(One of the buildings that 
burned was the old Bella Union 
saloon, a two-story structure with 
a sheet iron roof that once housed 
the county courthouse.) 

Before Lenzen was very far 
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along with his chore, the City Ho¬ 
tel, one of San Josefs two leading 
hostellies, burned, and the Auzer- 
ais brothers decided to scrap the 
business block plan and build a 
hotel that would be the finest in 
the state. 

The brick and marble Auzer- 
ais House, which cost $100,000 to 
build and $50,000 to furnish, 
opened March 16, 1865, and for 
20 years was the stopping place of 
presidents, an Hawaiian king, 
statesmen and the socially promi¬ 
nent from around the globe. 

It was three stories high. The 
ground floor contained stores, the 
hotel office, two billiard and bar 
rooms and the dining room. A 
large parlor and the ornate bridal 
suite were on the second floor 
which also included a balcony 
along the building^s 100-foot San¬ 
ta Clara street frontage. 

Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, Presi¬ 
dent Rutherford B. Hayes and 
other dignitaries spoke from the 
balcony on their visits to San Jose 
and it became known as ‘The bal¬ 
cony of the Presidents.*^ 

A fashionable hotel for tour¬ 
ists, it was also the locale for 
many of the city’s elaborate social 
functions. A year after the open¬ 
ing of the Auzerais House, a 
newspaper item noted “blushing 
brides by the dozens have 
adorned its elegant parlors during 
the past few weeks, mostly from 
San Francisco and other neigh¬ 
boring villages.” 

The hotel was remodeled in 
1900, becoming the business 
building for whidi it originally 
was intended, and in the 1930s its 


name was changed to the Grant 
Building in honor of the general 
who was one of its most famous 
guests. The building was torn 
down in 1946, about 18 years after 
the property was sold at auction. 

John Auzerais retired from 
active business in 1874 and spent 
the rest of his years watching his 
grapes grow on his 100 acre farm 
along Penitencia Creek, collecting 
rent from his buildings and keep¬ 
ing an eye on his growing fortune. 

His death left his widow, 
Louise, and three sons and a 
daughter, John E,, Louis F., 
Raoul and Louise (later Mrs. 
George E. Hamilton). 

Auzerais’ wife, whom he mar¬ 
ried in St. Joseph’s Church here 


in 1858, was the former Louise 
Prevost, grandniece of Archbishop 
Blanchet, first archbishop of Ore¬ 
gon. 

Louise’s mother died of fever 
while crossing the Isthmus of 
Panama, and Louise, 12, was 
brought to San Jose by the Sisters 
of Notre Dame who were coming 
from Oregon to found the convent 
school here. 

The Auzerais home was near 
the comer of Market and San 
Fernando streets. John’s widow 
later lived at 145 E, San Carlos 
street. Their son, John E. Auzer¬ 
ais, who became cashier of the 
Safe Deposit Bank founded in 
1885 by his father-in-law, Edward 
McLaughlin, built his home at 
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Eighth and Reed streets, and it 
was the Pi Kappa Alpha fraterni¬ 
ty house prior to its demolition in 
1967. 



This was "grandest hotel in California" 


7 Bear Valley Lane 


They had eaten the last of the 
deer and now someone must die 
so that the others could live and 
reach help for the starving fami¬ 
lies marooned high in the deep 
snow of the Sierra. 

It was Jan, 7, 1847» and blood 
marked the trail through the snow 
as the survivors of the “Forlorn 
Hope’’ struggled toward Bear Val¬ 
ley and the settlement at John¬ 
son’s ranch. 

From diaries and personal ac¬ 
counts, the story of the Donner 
party has remained as a testimon¬ 
ial to human courage and the will 
to live. 

Of the 87 men, women and 
children who were caught by a 
blizzard late in October, 1846, 
near the lake that bears the par¬ 
ty’s name, only 48 got out of the 
mountains alive. 

There is always fascination in 
stories of hardship and the strug¬ 
gle to survive because they in¬ 
volve people, the brave and the 
weak, the winners and the losers, 

William Eddy led a band of 
15 men and women who on Dec. 
16, 1846, left the lake camp in a 
do or die effort to reach help in 
the settlements on the California 
side of the great mountains. 


With only a tiny bit of food, 
enough to last six days, they 
struggled through snow 30 feet 
deep. On New Year’s Day, they 
ate the thongs from their home¬ 
made snow shoes. Blizzards 
trapped them for days, they lost 
their only axe, and their feet froze 
and burst through their rotting 
shoes. 

Only seven of the 15 reached 
Johnson’s ranch at the end of 
Bear Valley 40 miles below the 
summit and three miles east of 
the present city of Wheatland. It 
was on January 17, after a long 32 
days during which they survived 
on the flesh from the emaciated 
bodies of the eight who died be¬ 
side the trail. 

Eddy stumbled on bleeding 
feet another 40 miles to Sutter’s 
Fort to tell the story of the death 
camps at Donner Lake and at 
Alder Creek six miles beyond. 

Appeals for volunteers to 
form rescue parties were made as 
far away as in San Jose and San 
Francisco. Capt. Sutter was gener¬ 
ous in supplying meat and flour. 

A base camp was set up in 
Bear Valley and four relief parties 
struggled up through the snow 
and over the Summit to bring out 


the survivors from the two camps, 
the last late in April, 

They were too late for Eddy. 
Early in February while he was 
recovering his strength to start 
back into the mountains on the 
first of two relief efforts, his wife 
and infant daughter perished. His 
three-year-old son lived until 
shortly before the father reached 
the Donner camp on March 13. 

Eddy came to the Santa Clara 
Valley along with several other 
members of the party, including 
the James Frazier Reed family, 
some of the Donners and Graves, 
and William McCutchen. 

He married a widow in Gilroy 
by whom he had three children 
before the couple separated. Eddy 
moved to Petaluma where in 1856 
he married a third time. He died 
on Dec, 24, 1859, and was buried 
in Petaluma. In 1877, however, 
his body was brought to San Jose 
and reinterred in Oak Hill. 

His grave here was unmarked 
until May, 1949, when members 
of E Clampus Vitus dedicated the 
granite headstone. 

San Jose historian Clyde Ar- 
buckle supplied the picture of 
William Henry Eddy that was 
used in the bronze plaque affixed 
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Route of Reed-Donner parly 


to the stone. 

The towering pioneer monu¬ 
ment in Donner State Park marks 
the site where many families 
camped and there are markers 
where the Donners pitched their 


tents at Alder Creek, but the trail 
down through Bear Valley and 
the base camp of the relief parties 
is unmarked. 

A tiny lane in a new subdivi¬ 
sion off Mabury road in the Ber- 


8 Bernal Lane 


Joaquin Bernal was 69 years 
old in 1834 when he applied for a 
grant of land south of the sleepy 
little pueblo of San Jose. 

After years spent as a soldier 
at the Presidio of San Francisco, 
Branciforte (Santa Cruz) and 
Monterey, he had found beautiful 
Santa Teresa, 9,647 acres of roll¬ 
ing plain, shaded by giant oaks 
and watered by springs and by 


the Coyote Creek on the east. 

He built his two-story adobe 
home in the shadow of a hill from 
which a never-ceasing spring of 
clear, pure water flowed. It irri¬ 
gated his gardens and provided 
water for the several families oc¬ 
cupying the adobe buildings 
around the main hacienda. 

In his petition for the grant, 
Bernal stated he had a.*‘posterity 



iTHAfbiM for iWU'pjn 


ryessa district of San Jose is 
named Bear Valley, which though 
one of the common California 
place names, may serve to recall 
the Donner story and the brave 
leader of the “Forlorn Hope.” 


of 78 children,” as well as “2,100 
head of cattle, 1,200 sheep, three 
mares and 50 tame horses, etc.” 

Title to the rancho was con¬ 
firmed to his son Agustin, by the 
U. S. Government in 1867. 

In the years before the for¬ 
eigners came by sea and from over 
the Sierra, most of the valley here 
belonged to a few families whose 
cattle and horses shared grazing 
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rights with herds of deer and elk. 

All this changed when Ihe set¬ 
tlers came, bringing their families 
and their strange new ways, 
changii^ the wild landscape with 
their axes and plows. 

D^endants of Joaquin Ber¬ 
nal st^ live on Santa Teresa. A 
fifth generation, Patrick and Mi¬ 
chael Joice, whose greatgrand¬ 
mother was Rufina Bernal, farm 
300 acres of the old grant. 

Their mother, Mrs. Alora 
Rice, who until recent years, 
owned a small piece of the rancho 
below the famous Santa Teresa 
Spring, says three homes on the 
place still get their water from the 
hillside spring. Years ago the Ber¬ 
nals bottled the water and took it 
to San Jose by horse and wagon 
to sell. 

A little statue of Santa Teresa 
brought from Rome and blessed 
by the Pope stood encased in a 
glass-enclosed niche beside the 
spring until it was stolen about 
1972. 

Legends of Santa Teresa ran¬ 
cho have been handed down 
through the Bernal family. 

Pat Joice tells that his grand¬ 
mother, the late Susan (Gulnac) 
22 
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Joice, remembered Tiburcio Vas¬ 
ques, the bandit, stopped in at 
the rancho when he needed a 
fresh horse to outrun a posse. 

“Nobody ever said ‘no’ to 
Vasques, and the Bernals always 
gave the bandit a good horse, tak¬ 
ing in his hard-ridden, sweating 
animal,” Joice chuckled. 

Apparently other ranchers 
felt the same, because Joice re¬ 
members his grandmother saying 
“Every horse the Bernals got in 
exchange from Vasques was a 
good animal, and not one had 
been stolen.” 

There is a legend of buried 
fi%asure on the old rancho. An old 


French saddlemaker who lived on 
the ranch in the days of Joaquin 
and Agustin is supposed to have 
buried gold somewhere, for which 
many have searched without suc¬ 
cess. 

The old man made saddles for 
the Bernals, and when he had 
supplied all they needed, he load¬ 
ed his surplus on a wagon and 
peddled them off down El Cami- 
no Real, sometimes traveling as 
far as Santa Barbara. On one trip 
he camped under an oak tree near 
Paso Robles and was murdered. 

A small board and batten 
building, once a harness room, 
then a milk house, and finally 
quarters for hired hands, has the 
Bernal brand burned deeply in its 
door. The brand is still used on 
Joice cattle. 

Today Santa Teresa is a park, 
a school and an expressway. All of 
Edenvale, including Frontier Vil¬ 
lage and the IBM plant is on the 
original rancho. 

The original Bernal Lane is 
part of the expressway —but, 
“Signposts” on the avenue run¬ 
ning west off Monterey Road pre¬ 
serve the name of the old soldier 
and his family. 








9 Bird Avenue 


Next time you drive along 
Bird avenue imagine it as just a 
set of wagon tracks passing be¬ 
tween leafy green walls almost as 
high as the Junipero Serra over¬ 
pass. 

This was the way the area 
looked 100 years ago when the 
Sansevain^ Coe and Bird families 
grew hops on much of the land 
south of the present San Carlos 
street. 



Catvert T. Bird 

In fact, ‘^California Willow 
Grove” hops, as those from this 
area of the state were called (the 
present Willow Glen area of San 
Jose was known for years as ‘‘The 
Willows”) were some of the finest 
hops in the nation and brought 
fancy prices on the New York 
market in the 1870s. 

Largest of the growers were 
Isaac and Calvert T. Bird, father 
and son, who had come out from 
Alabama in the early 1850s^ 
bought the rich blflpck land be¬ 
tween Los Gatos Creek and the 
Guadalupe River, and left their 
name on a “Signpost”. 

Isaac, a native of England 


naturalized in San Jose in 1857, 
owned 200 acres and grew black¬ 
berries and operated a silk manu¬ 
facturing business on part of the 
land. 

A newspaper reporter assess¬ 
ing agricultural prospects around 
the county in the summer of 1874, 
noted an “enormous” hop crop 
here and all along California’s hop 
belt - Ukiah to Los Angeles - with 
New York prices netting growers 
the whopping price of $450 or 
more an acre. 

The article noted that most of 
the labor force was Chinese, but 
that local growers were looking 
for young people to help with the 
harvest, and that a boy of 12 
“would have no trouble earning 
his $1 a day.” 

The hops were sulfured in the 
kilns to give them an even color 
when dried. They were baled and 
sent to New York where they 
brought 3 to 5 cents a pound 
more than hops from England, 
Belgium or Wisconsin. 

Once the hop growing center 
of the nation, about the only hops 
grown in California today are 
along the Cosumnes River. 

As is happening today with 
the state’s great fruit industry, in¬ 
creased land values and urbaniza¬ 
tion brought an end to hop grow¬ 
ing, and Washington and Idaho 
are now the leading hop states. 

Isaac Bird and his wife, whose 
first name was Alabama, probably 
in honor of her birthplace which 
achieved statehood six months be¬ 
fore she was born in 1820, raised 
six children. 

The ranch in the Willows was 


sold and subdivided during the 
real estate boom of the late 1880s, 
probably in 1887, as the first peti¬ 
tion asking the County Board of 
Supervisors to make Bird avenue 



a public road was submitted by 
residents of the area on Feb. 6, 
1888. 

Various parts of Bird avenue 
have been known by other names, 
such as Myrtle and Willow Glen. 

Isaac Bird was one of the 
founders of the old Santa Clara 
Valley Agricultural Society organ¬ 
ized in 1854. He and his wife 
moved to Watsonville in the mid 
1890s after their ranch here was 
sold. 

Calvert Thomas Bird, who 
was 10 years old when he came 
overland from Alabama with the 
family, taught and served as prin¬ 
cipal of the old San Jose Institute, 
then became a lawyer. He was 
deputy tax collector seven years 
and U.S. Circuit Court commis¬ 
sioner for nine years prior to his 
death in 1910. 
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lU Burnett Street 



The pounding of horses^ 
hooves and the yells of stage driv¬ 
er Jared B. Crandall brought San 
Joseans to their doorways October 
19, 1850. 

Trailing dust and a few wel¬ 
coming dogs, the San Francisco 
stage careened around the comer 
onto First street and skidded to a 
stop in front of the Mansion 
House. 

High on the seat next to 
Crandall, hanging on with one 
hand and waving his stovepipe 
hat in the other, sat California's 
first American civil governor. 

“California’s been admitted to 
the Union,” Crandall shouted, 
and no doubt the citizenry 
cheered and those that had come 
pouring out of the City Hotel and 
adjacent saloons raised their 
glasses high. 

Gov. Peter Hardeman Bur¬ 
nett had been in San FrancisCo 
the day before - Oct. 18, 1850 - 
when the mail steamer, Oregon, 
arrived with the message that 
Congress on Sept. 9 had passed 
the bill making California the 31st 
state. 

The governor had stayed for 
the celebration in Portsmouth 
Square that night, (there was no 
stage run on the 18th) and the 
next day climbed aboard Cran¬ 
dall’s stage to bring the news to 
San Jose, capital of the new state. 

Burnett and his family had 
been residents of San Jose for a 
little more than a year, but were 
about to move to Alviso, which 
the governor felt would some day 
be a major port. 

So it was in Alviso, now a part 


of San Jose and still a long way 
from living up to the governor’s 
hopes, that “Signposts” marked 
Burnett street until the mapmak- 
ers ran it in with Taylor street a 
year or two ago. 

Burnett was born in Tennes¬ 
see in 1807, but the Burnett fami¬ 
ly moved to Missouri when Peter* 
was 10. He grew up on the Mis¬ 
souri frontier, walking barefoot 
behind the plow and learning to 
trap and hunt. 

Poor most of his early life, he 


North First Street home of state's ffref goverr}or 

had various occupations including 
clerking in a hotel at a salary of 
$100 a year. This was back in 
Tennessee where Peter had re¬ 
turned at age 19 and where he 
married before coming back to 
Liberty, Mo. 

He studied law in Liberty and 
in 1833 was admitted to the bar, 
but instead of lawyering, he went 
into the mercantile business and 
all but lost his shirt. 

Deciding to go to Oregon, he 
organized a party of some 260 
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Peter Hardeman Burnett 


men, women and children, which 
about doubled the population of 
Oregon Territory when the wagon 
train arrived in 1843, 

Burnett became a member of 
the Oregon Territorial Legislature 
the following year, and was elect¬ 
ed Supreme Court Justice. He 
practiced some law in Oregon, 
helped formulate the laws of the 
Territory, but mostly he farmed. 

Money and goods were scarce. 
Shoes gave out and Burnett was 


11 Clayton 

Winding up into the hills, in 
and out of gullies and canyons to 
emerge on Mt. Hamilton road be¬ 
low the old Grandview stage stop, 
narrow Clayton road today is bor¬ 
dered by mini farms. 

The lots are big enough for a 
few horses, and provide country 
living for folks who work in the 
city. A sign on a gate here and 
there notes “a 4-H club member 
lives here.” 



barefoot again, but so were his 
neighbors. Then word of the dis¬ 
covery of gold in California came 
and Burnett was among the first 
to go. 

He had good luck on the 
Yuba River, and later his finan¬ 
cial status was further improved 
when he became agent for Sutter, 
including handling the legal de¬ 
tails of laying out the City of Sac¬ 
ramento. He sent for his family in 
the summer of 1849. They first 
lived in San Francisco but moved 
to San Jose shortly before Bur¬ 
nett was elected governor in the 
general election Nov. 13, 1849. 

Burnett had bought lots in 
Alviso as early as 1848. In De¬ 
cember, 1850, he moved his wife 
and six children into a new (two- 
story) home in the Bayside vil¬ 
lage. 

Four years later the Burnetts 
moved back to San Jose, bringing 


Road 

Time was when the hillsides 
belonged to only a half-dozen 
ranchers. They raised cattle, hay 
and grain, and planted orchards. 

Along came the real estate 
boom of the late 1880s and land 
investors moved in. 

Property owners, which by 
then included real estate man 
James A. Clayton, needed a road 
into the area to help sell the land, 
and in 1889 they petitioned the 


the house with them and setting 
it down at what was later 441 N. 
First St., now a vacant lot be¬ 
tween an apartment house and 
Ryland Park. There is a marker 
on the site placed by the Historic 
Landmarks Commission in 1945. 

Resigning as governor well be¬ 
fore the end of the second session 
of the legislature, Burnett re¬ 
sumed the practice of law, and 
from 1857 to 59 served as a State 
Supreme Court justice. In 1863 he 
went into the banking business in 
San Francisco, retiring in 1880 af¬ 
ter writing his memoirs. He died 
May 17, 1895, and is buried in 
Santa Clara Catholic Cemetery. 

His fourth son, John, was the 
father of the late David Burnett, 
long a leader of the San Jose Bar. 
David’s son, John M. Burnett, is 
the fourth generation of Burnetts 
in San Jose and the fourth to 
practice law. 


county to build the road that now 
bears Clayton “Signposts”. 

Clayton and John Charles 
Jackson, capitalist, acquired most 
of the land below Mt. Hamilton 
road — about 900 acres — and 
they wrote a letter to the county 
supervisors (signed by other laqd 
owners) offering a right of way for 
a 40-foot-wide road from Dixon’s 
road to Mt. Hamilton road. 

The petitioners also agreed to 
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North Market Street home of James A. Ctayton 1876 


fence the road on both sides, pay 
the cost of surveying it, and put 
up $500 toward its construction. 

Probably because Clayton 
owned the biggest piece of land 
and his name was first on the 
petition, the road was called 



James A. Clayton 


“Clayton/^ He was founder of the 
real estate company in 1867 which 
by 1889 was well on its way to 


becoming the leading firm of its 
kind in California. 

Among ranchers who signed 
the petition were Frederick 
Theuerkauf, German immigrant 
who arrived in 1852 and bought 
254 acres in the hills, Thomas Hill 
Jamison, Kentuckian who bought 
his farm in 1885, and Canadian- 
born Isaac Dixon, whose private 
wagon trail up from Story road 
became a part of Clayton. 

Dixon had come overland 
from Texas via the Santa Fe trail 
in 1849, and 10 years later bought 
409 acres up in back of the hill 
now occupied by the Carmelite 
monastery. 

The Dixons first owned land 
in Santa Clara and Isaac was mar¬ 
ried there in 1854. Before buying 
“Brightside,** as he called his 
ranch, he lived for a short time in 
Marin County. He was an early 
member of the Republican party 
and proud of voting the straight 
ticket. One of the county histories 
notes that in the election of 1857, 
Dixon’s was the only Republican 


vote cast in San Rafael. 

Seven children were born to 
Isaac and Catherine (Messing) 
Dixon, They grew up on the hill 
ranch and attended the old Mt. 
Pleasant School farther up the 
hill. 

Raymond Dixon, a grandson 
born on the ranch, recalls Perley 
F. Gosbey, later a judge in the 
Superior Court here for 28 years, 
lived with the Dixon family while 
teaching at the one-room school 
in 1881-2. **He took a lot of 
teasing from the four Dixon 
girls,” he recalled. 

There is still a stand of blue 
gums across Clayton road from 
the entrance to the monastery, 
but the old Dixon house is gone, 
and the family no longer owns 
any of the original homestead. 
There are still several generations 
of the family around, and reun¬ 
ions are occasions for remember¬ 
ing the old place, and the neigh¬ 
bors — McKiernans, Williams, 
and others — who lived on the 
big ranches along Clayton Road. 


12 Cory Avenue 


The sun beat hot on his back 
as he bent over the stream, the 
icy water numbing his feet while 
the top half of him baked. 

Yellow flecks showed among 
the black particles of sand in the 
battered gold pan. 


The man was 26-year-old 
Benjamin Cory, schooled to be a 
doctor but unable to treat the “fe¬ 
ver” which affected him and 
hundreds of others who waded 
the mountain rivers and scratched 
in the dry gullies of the Mother 


Lode that summer of 1848. 

In fact, the man for whom 
little Cory avenue in San Jose was 
named more than a century later, 
never did get over his fascination 
with mining although it became a 
sideline to his medical practice 
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and many community services* 

Ohio-born Ben Cory was the 
son of a doctor and got his medi¬ 
cal degree before leaving home to 
hit the Oregon Trail in the spring 
of 1847* 

He arrived in Yerba Buena 
(San Francisco) by ship from Ore¬ 
gon City on Nov. 17 of that year, 
his 25th birthday. 

It didn’t take him long to dis¬ 
cover the bay town was ‘‘over¬ 
crowded” with doctors — there 
were two — and that the pueblo 
of San Jose didn’t have any. 

Arriving here broke, but with 
a trunk full of medical books and 
equipment, he hung out his shin¬ 
gle in the tiny cluster of mud huts 



Or, Benjamin Cory 


which less than three years later 
was to be the bustling capital of 
the new State of California. 

He was elected to the Assem¬ 
bly in the first Legislature, served 
four terms on the San Jose Com¬ 
mon Council, was a trustee 
on the city school and later San 
Jose State Normal boards. 

He was the city’s first health 


officer and helped found the 
county hospital, and at the time 
of his death in January, 1896, had 
been practicing longer than any 
physician on the Pacific Coast. 

Ifl 1949 the San Jose Unified 
School District trustees named a 
school east of Winchester boule¬ 
vard for Benjamin Cory. Cory av¬ 
enue in the new subdivision there 
was named about the same time. 

Dr. Cory was the old-time 
self-sacrificing country doctor 


who carried his medicines in his 
saddlebags and could be called 
out on stormy nights to ride miles 
to the bedside of a sufferer or to 
deliver a baby, who, chances are, 
would be baptised ^‘Benjamin.” 

Loved by both poor and rich, 
hundreds crowded the church and 
stood outside in the rain during 
his funeral. 

Known as the “singing doc¬ 
tor,” he was a familiar figure 
along county roads at night, his 
voice raised in a favorite hymn as 
his horse plodded along. 

Generous to a fault, he never 
accumulated wealth, but devoted 
his entire life to the welfare of his 
fellow man. He was one of the 19 


San Jose leaders who signed the 
note to buy the two story adobe 
building that served as ^e first 
statehouse. 

His office was a meeting place 
at that time for state and city 
officials, and the saying was that 
“more good government came out 
of Dr. Cory’s office than out of 
both houses of the Legislature 
and the City Hall put together.” 

Although he made only two 
trips to the California gold fields 


— the first soon after word of 
Marshall’s discovery leaked out — 
he helped stake the claim to the 
great Esmeralda silver mine in 
Nevada founded in 1860 by his 
brother, James Manning Cory. In 
later years he invested in not-so- 
successful silver diggings in Dur¬ 
ango, Mexico. 

Dr. Cory and his wife, Sarah 
Ann, daughter of the Rev. John 
Braly, raised eight children, the 
last of whom died in 1959. 

The old family home at 435 S. 
Second, now gone, stood long 
enough to be marked as a historic 
site by the San Jose Historic 
Landmarks Commission and 
County Medical Society in 1947. 
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13 Cottle Avenue 


Folks in Willow Glen owe a 
lot to the Cottle family of Mis¬ 
souri, pioneers who cleared the 
willows and wild berry vines and 
chased away the bears and other 
wild animals. 

Where ‘'Signposts'' now mark 
Cottle avenue, deer and elk and 
grizzlies once walked a narrow 
trail when they shared the big 
valley with the Indians. 

The Cottles were among the 
first settlers to discover the rich 
soil beneath the thickets and to 
plant grain and hay and later 
fruit trees. 

Several of the family, includ¬ 
ing Royal, Ira, Oliver and Ellen 
(the wife of orchardist C. T. Set¬ 
tle), lived side by side in The Wil¬ 
lows long before the land was sub¬ 
divided and the orchards dug up 
for home sites. 

They were the children of 
Oliver and Charity Cottle, who 
had 12, and most of the other 
eight found their ways to Califor¬ 
nia, several settling in the Santa 
Clara Valley. 

Their father was born in Ver¬ 
mont and went to Missouri to 
farm when it was still part of the 
original Louisiana purchase. 

Ira, Royal and Oliver all ar¬ 
rived here in the latter 1850s after 
wandering about a bit and farm¬ 
ing briefly in other areas. Their 
lands in The Willows were part of 
the Narvaez grant and cost the 
Cottles about $15 an acre. 

The first to come to Califor¬ 
nia was Royal, who had gone to 
Oregon with a wagon train in 
1847, and so did not have far to 
travel when he heard that gold 



Royal Cottle 


had been discovered at Sutter's 
Mill in January 1848. He hot¬ 
footed it down to Sutter's Fort, 
but gave up panning gold to build 
a general store in partnership 
with another man. 

After about a year he sold his 
interest and returned to Oregon, 
but in the spring of 1850 he was 
back to give gold digging another 
try. 

Maybe he struck it rich, or 
maybe he got discouraged, but in 
the fall of 1850 Royal Cottle went 
back to farming and operating a 
grist mill in Oregon. He married a 
second time in 1852 (his first wife 
died) and served a term in the 
Oregon Legislature. 

In 1857 he packed up his fam¬ 
ily and headed south for the last 
time, the following year buying 
his land in “the willows" near 
where his brother, Ira, had locat¬ 
ed. 

Oliver Cottle, as well as his 
brothers, raised cattle in the early 


years after coming to the Santa 
Clara Valley. In the drought year 
of 1863, an item in a San Jose 
newspaper noted that on May 7 
Oliver Cottle was going to Monte¬ 
rey County to drive a thousand 
head of his cattle to the Snake 
River country. The article pointed 
out “his cattle are worth but little 
where they are now, and are likely 
to be worth much less soon from a 
scarcity of feed." 

Oliver later had a hand in San 
Jose’s earliest efforts at public 
transportation. He was one of the 
founders of the Market street and 
Willow Glen railroad, a horse car 
line established in 1877. 

The line required a bridge 
over the Guadalupe River at San 



Ira. Cottle 


Salvador street (now Auzerais av¬ 
enue) and it was agreed the com¬ 
pany and the city would split the 
cost. 

Upon completion of the 
bridge, the line opened in mid- 
January 1877, and a celebration 
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was held* City and county officials 
were on hand and the company 
“spread a fine lunch at the ranch 
of Mr. Bird in the Willows. 
(Isaac and Calvert Bird, neighbors 
of the Cottles, were the guiding 
lights behind the railroad enter¬ 
prise). 

Fare on the new road, which 
extended from Julian street to 


Willow street, was five cents with¬ 
in the city limits and 10 cents to 
the end of the line. 

All three of the Cottle broth¬ 
ers were staunch Republicans, but 
except for RoyaPs term in the Or¬ 
egon Legislature, Oliver’s two 
years on the Santa Clara County 
Board of Supervisors (1868-70) 
and Ira’s term on the first Willow 



Glen School board of trustees, 
none of them got very involved 
with politics. 

Royal Cottle gave the land for 
the Willow Glen School when the 
district was formed in the 1860s. 

Some say Ira was the one who 
suggested the name “Willow 
Glen.” 

Two of Royal’s sons, Frank 
and Royal Jr., petitioned the 
county for Cottle avenue back in 
1895. 

Everett, son of Royal Cottle 
Jr., was a director of the Chamber 
of Commerce for a brief period in 
the late 1920s and early ’30s when 
Willow Glen was a separate city. 


14 Divine Street 


A 40-year-old attorney des¬ 
tined to make railroad history in 
the land of gold, sailed out of 
New York bound for California 
aboard the “Elizabeth EUen” Feb. 
16, 1849. 

Arriving amid the gold rush 
excitement, Davis Divine found 
his way to San Jose on the eve of 
its selection as the first capital of 
the new State of California. 

He was here for the first and 
second sessions of the legislature 
and was elected a justice of the 
peace of San Jose Township when 
it was formed in May, 1850. 

When the legislature voted to 
move out of muddy San Jose with 
its inadequate facilities and re¬ 


convene in Vallejo, the new little 
city needed something big to heal 
its wounded pride and, incidental¬ 
ly, prevent the population from 
following the legislators to Valle¬ 
jo* 

Judge Divine called a mass 
meeting in San Jose Jan. 26, 1851, 
to promote construction of a rail¬ 
road between San Jose and San 
Francisco. 

The “Pacific & Atlantic Rail¬ 
road Co.” was formed, and Divine 
was its first president. Original 
plans of the company called for 
extension of the line to the Mis¬ 
sissippi, but these were aban¬ 
doned because of financial and 
other difficulties, and the compa¬ 


ny reincorporated as the “San 
Francisco and San Jose Railroad.” 

Money was raised by con¬ 
scription and a bond issue, and 
work began at the San Francisco 
end of the line in May, 1861. 

An advertisement in the old 
San Jose Daily Mercury of Aug. 
19, 1862, read: 

“Laborers wanted to work on 
the *San Francisco and San Jose 
Railroad.’ Wages $30 a month and 
board. Apply at Stockton ranch 
near Santa Clara.” 

The Civil War and the inabili¬ 
ty to obtain rails and other mate¬ 
rials delayed construction, but the 
great day finally came and Judge 
Divine was on hand when the first 
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Old "Son Mateo" out of San Jose*8 railroad history 



Judge Davis Divine 


train pulled into San Jose on Jan. 
16, 1864. 

“You couldn’t write the histo¬ 
ry of California railroads without 
Divine,” San Jose City Historian 
Clyde Arbuckle says. 

But the city officials who 
agreed the short street running 
west off N. First street south of 
Julian street should be named for 
the judge couldn’t write the name 
on the “Signposts” without mis¬ 
spelling it. 

“Devine” street should be 


spelled “Divine” for the man 
whose home stood at the 1st 
street end. 

Judge Divine before leaving 
New York married the daughter 
of a circuit court judge in Syra¬ 
cuse. His wife and two daughters 
joined him in San Jose in 1861. 

The family was wealthy and 
active in social circles until the 
judge’s death in 1876. 

The judge and his wife had 
attended a lecture at Central Hall 
Jan. 22 and were to meet their 


daughter, Lilly, at the Auzerais 
House, San Jose’s fashionable ho¬ 
tel on W. Santa Clara street. 

He collapsed and died of apo¬ 
plexy on the steps of the hotel, 
according to a report of the day. 

His estate included much real 
estate in the city. In August, 1876, 
the City Council bought a lot on 
Empire street in the Divine Sur¬ 
vey for a new school. They paid 
$3,000 for the lot and built the 
Empire Street School, also called 
The Second Ward School. 


Stages loaded with military com¬ 
panies from nearby towns, wagons 
carrying families from the rural areas, 
people on foot and horseback 
streamed into San Jose the morning 
of Jan. 16, 1864. 

They had come to celebrate the 
completion of the San Francisco & 
San Jose railroad, and to be on hand 
when the first train came chugging up 
to the new depot on San Pedro 
street. 

Many had never seen a train, and 
by noon on that sunny morning thou¬ 
sands jammed the depot area. 
Wreaths of evergreen and flags of 
every nation decorated the building, 
and a huge barbecue was being pre¬ 
pared nearby. 

Finally, an hour and 30 minutes 
late, the first train hove into view, its 
whistle blowing and sparks and wood 
smoke spewing out of the funnel-like 
chimney. 

In fact there were two trains. So 


many showed up at the San Francis¬ 
co depot for the free ride and cele¬ 
bration, a second engine was ob¬ 
tained, and when the passenger cars 
were full, freight and cattle cars were 
added. 

“Twenty-nine carloads of living 
freight to be added to that already 
here!” the newspaper account of the 
historic event noted. “It was a glo¬ 
rious sight, such as was never wit¬ 
nessed in San Jose before.” 

A 13-gun salute was fired, 
speeches were made, the Alviso 
Guards and other military groups pa¬ 
raded, and there was champagne 
and barbecued beef. 

However, despite “the 30 to 40 
beeves” roasted for the occasion, the 
food ran out before everybody was 
fed. 

The late Fred Stern, whose 6*^-1 
founded the leather goods store still 
operating in San Jose, was an eight- 
year-old spectator at the great event. 


He recalled there were skeptics then 
— probably as vocal as when BART 
made its first run in the fall of 1972. 

“Some of the older folks shook 
their heads and agreed ‘they'll never 
be able to stop it.' And there were 
just as many that said, when the train 
stopped, “they'll never get it started 
again!” 

But they did, and on Jan. 18, a 
regular schedule was established with 
stops at San Mateo, Redwood City 
and Santa Clara. 

All in all, it was a pretty exciting 
January in San Jose. Only a couple of 
weeks after the Jtizens got their first- 
ever jlimpse of the Iron Horse they 
were startled to see a herd of 37 
camels plodding through the city, 
part of a group the Army bought for 
desert patrol. 

Builders of the San Francisco & 
San Jose road organized the South¬ 
ern Pacific in 1865 and sold it to the 
Central Pacific late in 1868 or '69. 
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15 Fountain Alley, et al 


Today, when the map makers 
seem to want to change every by¬ 
way to ‘^boulevard^’ or ^‘express- 
way,” it is nice to find a little 
‘*alley” still tucked away some¬ 
place* 

In downtown San Jose, much 
of which is undergoing changes, 
three narrow passageways remain 
from the days when the plaza was 
the center of pueblo life. 

Ghosts of the city's earliest 
settlers walk silently along Foun¬ 
tain, Lightston and Chaboya al¬ 
leys* 

The first of the three, Foun¬ 
tain, has undergone the most 
change and is now a mall between 
First and Second streets on the 
north edge of the city's redevelop¬ 
ment project 

Lightston, east of Market 
street between Santa Clara and 
Post, remains in length exactly as 
it was when the pueblo was sur¬ 
veyed back in 1847. 

Chaboya is the same as far as 
it goes, but it has been shortened 
considerably since Luis Chaboya 
traveled the route to the Guada¬ 
lupe River. 

Fountain alley was deeded to 
the city on May 14, 1855, by 
property owner Frank Lightston, 
who three months earlier had giv¬ 
en the city a deed to the little 
street that bears his name. 

The alley had been used for 
years and went by the name of 
Archer" because attorney Lawr¬ 
ence Archer lived at the Second 
street end of the one-block lane. 

However, in 1854, William 
Campbell drilled an artesian well 
at First and Santa Clara streets 


that flooded the area as far west 
as Market street. A ditch was dug 
down the alley to drain off the 
water and in 1856 City Alderman 
Moody proposed the name be 
changed to the more appropriate 
“Fountain." 

Lightston was a German im¬ 
migrant who arrived in San Jose 
via Oregon in 1846, and who had 


one of the pueblo*s first general 
stores. He also served as the city's 
first treasurer, and was one of the 
19 public-spirited men who put 
up $34,000 so the city could have 
a meeting house for the first state 
legislature* 

Both Lightston and Fountain 
alleys were officially designated as 
“streets," but San Joseans have 

Fountain Alley (street) as it looked in the 1870s 
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been calling them “alleys'* for 
years, and now the signposts con¬ 
firm the label 

Chaboya alley, now a slim 
two-blocks running west off San 
Pedro street to Santa Teresa 
(north of St« John street), marked 
almost the northern edge of the 
old plaza, which extended south 
to about the present San Carlos 
street. 

Early maps show several oth¬ 
er alleys - Garcia, which ran past 
the adobe home of Anselmo Gar¬ 
cia on the west edge of the plaza 



and was the former name of Park 
avenue as far west as the Guada¬ 
lupe River; Pacheco, which was 
probably a shortcut to the road to 
Santa Clara from Juana Pacheco's 
home near the intersection of 
what is now Post and Market 
streets. 

Pacheco alley, which report¬ 
edly was in use as far back as 
1839, was deeded to the city in 
1850 and abandoned in the 1870s, 
probably when San Pedro street 
was cut through south of Santa 
Clara street. Pacheco ran south- 



Ftrst Strset at Fountain in 1870 


east diagonally through the block 
from the present site of the Hib¬ 
ernia Bank at San Pedro and San¬ 
ta Clara streets. Part of an adobe 
wall was uncovered in 1935 when 
a service station was built on the 
property. 


16 Goodyear Street 


Red-haired Miles Goodyear, 
who had been a bound boy back 
in Connecticut until he was 16, 
and who dreamed of unlimited 
freedom in the wilderness among 
the mountain men and Indians, 
found it briefly in life and forever 
in death. 

His grave is at the highest 
point in the old Benicia Cemetery 
where cool fog rolls in off the bay 
and the view stretches across wa¬ 
ter, ships and sunburnt hills. 

A jackrabbit keeps him com¬ 
pany, symbol of the wild, free life 
Goodyear knew before the wagon 
trains began streaming westward 
across the old rivers and trails. 

Lesser known than many of 
history's famous mountain men, 
Goodyear is remembered in Utah 
as the first white man to build a 


cabin and settle in that territory 
on the site of what later became 
the City of Ogden. 

Miles Goodyear, known as 
“Miles" in the wilderness, had 
been away from home and civili¬ 
zation six years when he wrote his 
first letter to his brothers and sis¬ 
ters “back in the states" in 1842; 

“My home's amid the moun¬ 
tains wild, 

The land I fancied as a child." 

The cabin in the fertile valley 
on Weber River looking out over 
the Great Salt Lake had been 
home and trading post since 1845, 
but the Mormons came to settle 
on the lake and it was time to 
move on. The Mormon leaders 
were apprehensive Miles might 
attract other Gentiles, particular¬ 
ly his wild trapper cronies, and so 


by mutual agreement and with 
$2,000 Miles left the cabin where 
he and his Indian wife and two 
children had been happy for a 
brief two years. 

Miles had been living his 
dream for 11 years and his time 
was almost up. 

He and his brother Andrew 
came to California to buy horses 
and Miles stopped off in the little 
pueblo of San Jose in March, 
1848, and bought 30.56 acres of 
land near its southern city limits. 

The transaction, discovered 
by San Jose City Historian Clyde 
Arbuckle, filled a gap in the 
Goodyear chronicle researched by 
biographers Charles Kelly and 
Maurice L, Howe, and explains 
why San Jose has “Signposts" on 
a street named Goodyear. 
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Miles Goodyear in 1847 had 
come to California with a cache of 
tanned buckskin he sold to John 
C. Fremont to clothe the nearly 
naked men of the latter's Califor¬ 
nia Battalion. He received $1^888 
in vouchers^ but no cash, or he 
might have bought not only the 
San Jose land that year, but the 
hilltop in Benicia which he partic¬ 
ularly admired and where he was 
eventually buried. 

On the trip the following year, 
he and Andrew bought a large 
number of horses with the idea of 
selling them in Missouri. They 
made the long drive back to Inde¬ 
pendence, Mo., only to find no 
market for the animals. Rather 
than give them away, they trailed 
them back to California to Sut¬ 
ter's Fort where they were sold 
for high prices to the newly rich 
miners. 

Miles Goodyear was caught 
up in the gold excitement and he 
and his brother and a couple of 
partners staked a claim on the 
Yuba River at a place that was to 
flourish up into the middle 1860s 
as Goodyear's Bar. 

Near here on Nov. 12, 1849, 
Miles Goodyear died of exposure 
and exhaustion. 

He asked that he be buried at 
Benicia and that his headstone be 
inscribed: “The Mountaineer's 
Grave; Here sleeps, near the 
Western ocean's wave. Miles M. 
Goodyear." 

Deep winter snow prevented 
Andrew from carrying out his 
brother's last request until the 
following spring, then the coffin 
made of gold rockers was taken 


down from the mountains to the 
hilltop overlooking the Carquinez 
Straits. 

Miles Goodyear's wife re¬ 
turned to her people and Andrew 
took the two children into his own 
home. William Miles Goodyear 



went to college and became an 
accomplished pianist before his 
death in 1891. 

Mary Eliza Goodyear was ed¬ 
ucated at the Young Ladies' Sem¬ 
inary in Benicia, forerunner of 
Mill's College, and married. She 
died childless in 1881. 

Both are buried beside their 
father in the pioneer graveyard, 
as is Andrew and some of his fam- 
ily. 

Time and weather have 
erased the inscription on the 
granite shaft, but “the moxmtai- 
neer's grave" is easy to find at the 
highest point in the cemetery. 

Graw of Mitos Goodyoar ovorfooks tho 
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17 Hedding Street 


Hedding street, address of the 
seat of county government, was 
named for a Methodist bishop in 
1866. 

Elijah Hedding never saw his 
street, and neither did the other 
Methodist bishops honored by 
having their names attached to 
San Jose “Signposts'" which still 
read Asbury, Emory, McKendrie 
and Hamline. 

Originally there was another 
named for Bishop Morris, but this 
was changed to Vermont street to 


avoid confusion with Morse street 
west of The Alameda, 

The story of these six streets 
is wrapped up in the history of 
the oldest chartered college in 
California, the University of the 
Pacific, now located in Stockton. 

An outgrowth of a Methodist 
conference in San Jose in Janu¬ 
ary, 1851, it was chartered the 
next year as the California Wes¬ 
leyan College, In 1852 it took the 
name, University of the Pacific. 
The school prospered at first, 


but by the early 1860s debts be¬ 
gan to pile up, attendance had 
fallen off, and President Bannis¬ 
ter couldn't see any way out. 

The trustees decided to take 
drastic action. They bought 435 
acres of the old Stockton rancho, 
set aside 20 acres in the middle of 
the tract and subdivided the rest 
to sell. The tract is still called 
College Park. 

The acreage purchased was 
part of the 1,939-acre El Potrero 
de Santa Clara rancho granted by 



Conservatory of Music, College of the Pacific, 1894 














Hedding Street in ’‘Poplar City" tract, 1876 


Governor Micheltoreno to James 
Alexander Forbes in 1844. It was 
bought from Forbes in 1847 by 
Commodore Robert Field Stock- 
ton, military governor of Califor¬ 
nia. 

Henry N. Newhall and 
Charles B. Polhemus bought the 
ranch early in the 1860s for $110,- 
000 to provide a right-of-way for 
the San Francisco and San Jose 
Railroad. 

The 435 acres cost the Uni¬ 
versity about $72,000. It was bor¬ 
dered by the Guadalupe River on 
the east, The Alameda on the 
west, Newhall street on the north 


and Polhemus street on the south 
(Polhemus a few years ago was 
changed to Taylor street). 

Trustees named the streets 
running east and west for the 
Methodist bishops, and lots in the 
subdivision went on sale in the 
summer of 1866. 

It worked. The trustees made 
money on the sale of lots, built 
new buildings on the campus, 
paid off the debt, and had some 
left in the endowment fund. 

The University of the Pacific 
(the name was changed to ‘*col- 
lege’^ in 1911 and back to ‘^univer¬ 
sity'’ a few years ago) remained 
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here until 1923 when financial 
problems again plagued the 
school. Attractive inducements 
from Stockton resulted in the col¬ 
lege’s move in 1924. 

The 20-acre College Park 
grounds and buildings were sold 
to the University of Santa Clara 
in 1926 for its Bellarmine College 
Preparatory campus. The price 
paid was only slightly more than 
435 acres cost the Methodist uni¬ 
versity’s trustees half a century 
before. 

In 1880 the county supervi¬ 
sors asked the county surveyor to 
check on reports that all the 
streets in the area were not open. 
He found parts of some of them 
fenced off and under cultivation. 

But it’s been a long time since 
there were cornfields or cabbage 
patches blocking traffic on Red¬ 
ding, Asbury, Emory, McKendrie 
or Hamline. 


18 Hellyer Avenue 


Indians lived on the banks of 
the Coyote where Hellyer avenue 
runs into the park by the same 
name. 

Remembering the troubles 
her family had crossing through 
Indian country in the covered 
wagon train, Nancy Hellyer some¬ 
times hid in the hayloft when the 
Indians came prowling and the 
menfolk were away from the 
ranch. 


This was a long time ago — 
the HeUyers being among the first 
Anglo-Saxons to settle in the Oak 
Grove-Edenvale area. Today Hel¬ 
lyer Park is a lively place, jammed 
with picnickers on weekends, 

Hellyer avenue did not make 
the maps until 1927, but it has 
been in use since George Wash¬ 
ington Hellyer brought his bride 
here to live in 1853. 

Hellyer was a native of Ohio, 


coming out with the gold seekers 
in 1850, and he and Nancy Aw- 
brey, member of another overland 
wagon party, met and were mar¬ 
ried in Placerville. 

They came to the Santa Clara 
Valley in 1853, the same year as 
Nancy’s brother, Joseph Awbrey, 
and the two families bought land 
next door to each other on the 
Coyote Creek. 

Hellyer and two brothers, 
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Residence of George Washington Heiiyer 



Daniel and Edward owned land 
where Silver Creek High School is 
today, and the George Hellyer 
home place included the present 
county park. 

After trying mining for quick¬ 
silver in the hills above the creek, 
George Hellyer turned to farming. 
He served as trustee of the old 
Silver Creek Grammar School lo¬ 
cated on his brother-in-law’s land, 
and his six children attended the 
one-room school. 

Hellyer avenue runs east off 
Senter road which was named for 
William A. Senter, native of 
Maine, who farmed in the area. It 
became a public road in 1866 t 


The only crossing on Coyote 
Creek for miles was on James Sin¬ 
gleton’s property north of the Aw- 
brey and Hellyer ranches. It is 
still used, but is bridged with a 
concrete culvert. 

The supervisors declared the 
road running across the Singleton 
and Henry Cottle farms a public 
road in December, 1880, but 


called it ‘‘Cottle road.” The name 
was changed in 1923. 

“Uncle Jim” Singleton was 
drowned crossing the Coyote in 
November, 1889, after two inches 
of rain had swollen the creek and 
cut away the bank at the crossing. 
Members of his family found his 
wagon in a nine-foot-deep cave-in 
in the creek the next day. 


19 Hensley Avenue 


A man who made two over¬ 
land treks to California blazing 
trails later followed by gold seek¬ 
ers and settlers never had a 
mountain pass or trail named for 
him. 

But San Jose remembers 
Samuel J. Hensley on “Signposts” 
marking a short avenue off N. 
First street which originally was 
the lane into the Hensley estate. 

A pathfinder, a major under 
Fremont in the Bear Flag Revolt, 
gold miner and merchant—no 
moss grew on Sam Hensley from 
the time he was old enough to 
leave Kentucky. 

He spent his last years in San 


Jose and died a millionaire Jan. 7, 
1866 at the age of 49. 

His son and the first husband 
of his daughter went through the 
family fortune at a pretty good 
clip. The four square blocks of the 
home place were subdivided and 
sold^ and the Hensley home built 
in 1850 burned the day after 
Christmas, 1870. 

Hensley first came west with 
the Chiles-Walker party, leaving 
in the spring of 1843. Poorly prov¬ 
isioned, the wagon train was run¬ 
ning out of food by the time it 
reached Fort Hall, so Joseph 
Chiles took 12 men, including 
Hensley and Pierson R. Reading 


(for whom the town of Redding 
was originally named), and leav¬ 
ing most of the food for the wom¬ 
en and children with the train, set 
off on horseback. 

They took a new route around 
the north end of the Sierra and 
down past snow-capped Mt, Shas¬ 
ta to Sutter’s. But the trip took 
longer than expected, and by the 
time they arrived snow was deep 
in the Sierra and efforts to take 
supplies over the mountains to 
the wagon train had to be aban¬ 
doned. 

(The main body of the party 
limped into California via Walker 
Pass, so named earlier by its 
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founder, Joseph Walker, who had 
remained to guide the wagon 
train). 

Once in California, Hensley 
was swept up in the events that 
led up to the conquest of Califor¬ 
nia — serving as commissary in 
Sutter’s army during the Michel- 
torena campaign, managing Sut* 
ter’s Hock Farm, helping foment 
the Bear Flag incident, serving as 
captain and later major in the 
California Battalion in the south. 

He went east in 1847 with 
Commodore Robert Field Stock¬ 


ton, military governor of Califor¬ 
nia following the conquest, and 
testified at Fremont’s court-mar¬ 
tial. 

Hensley returned in 1848 
guiding a pack train and opening 
a shortcut to the main emigrant 
trail out of Salt Lake. En route he 
learned of the discovery of gold at 
Sutter’s sawmill in the Sierra 
foothills. 

Hensley spent a brief time at 
the mines, then opened a store at 
Sacramento with Reading and Ja¬ 
cob Snyder, the latter a pioneer of 


1845 who became a state senator 
and then treasurer of the U, S. 
Mint in San Francisco. 

In the 1850s, Hensley engaged 
in navigation on the Sacramento 
River and was a founder and 
president of the California Steam 
Navigation Co. 

Hensley married Mary Helen 
Crosby, daughter of Elisha O. 
Crosby, delegate to the first Con¬ 
stitutional Convention and mem¬ 
ber of the first state senate which 
met in San Jose in December, 
1849. The following October it 

Henstey Avenue bisected these park-tike grounds 
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wiifj Mary Helen who stepped off 
the steamship “Oregon’’ in San 
Francisco carrying the official pa¬ 
pers announcing California’s ad¬ 
mission to the Union on Sept. 9, 
1850, 

She and her mother had come 
out to join the senator aboard the 
“Oregon” with Maj. John Bidwell. 
The latter had entrusted the pa¬ 


pers to Mary Helen who slept 
with them under her pillow and 
during the day carried them con¬ 
cealed in her umbrella. 

Hensley at the time of his 
death owned a business block on 
the northwest corner of Santa 
Clara and Market streets, plus the 
Music Hall on First street be¬ 
tween Santa Clara and St. John 


20 Henwood Road 


Sailing ships brought the 
Cousin Jacks from the tin mines 
of Cornwall, England, to New Al- 
maden’s quicksilver hills and the 
gold diggings of Nevada City and 
Soulsbyville in the Mother Lode, 

In fact, some say the term 
“Mother Lode” for the gold rich 
stretch along the Sierra foothills 
from Mariposa to Nevada County, 
was supplied by the Cornish min¬ 
ers who worked the quartz lodes 
at both ends. 

Joseph Henwood came with 
his family in 1861, sailing through 
the Golden Gate and taking the 
first stage south to New Almaden. 
He was an experienced miner and 
had no trouble finding work in 
the “cinnabar hills.” 

He and his wife, Grace, and 
five-year-old son, Joseph R., set¬ 
tled in one of the neat cottages in 
Englishtown and the following 
year Joe started school in the one- 
story building on The Hill. 

Young Joseph worked in the 


quicksilver mines as a boy, but 
later went into ranching, real es¬ 
tate and operating the mining 
company’s transportation busi¬ 
ness for several years. 

On Christmas Eve in 1878 he 
married Elizabeth Jane Harry, 
daughter of another Cornish min¬ 
er, Capt. James Harry, who had 
come to New Almaden via Ne¬ 
vada County in 1871. 

For the next 15 years, Joseph 
Henwood operated his ranch and 
prune orchard south of the old 
Graystone quarry, until taking 
over the freight and passenger 
service on the death of its long¬ 
time owner Frank Bohlman. 

Kenwood’s father died within 
20 years of his coming to New 
Almaden, and his widow in 1889. 

Around the turn of the centu¬ 
ry, Joseph R. and Elizabeth Jane 
Henwood, took the latter’s neph¬ 
ew, Russell Harry, to raise and 
later adopted him. 

Russell Harry Henwood, who 


streets * , ^ the elegant hall seated 
800 persons “and was lighted by 
pendant gaseliers of 18 jets, be¬ 
sides 32 burners in brackets on 
the walls.” 

Although he stood as tall as 
others of his time, only a four- 
block-long street in San Jose pre¬ 
serves the name of Samuel J. 
Hensley today. 


died in San Jose in April, 1975, 
grew up on the 350-acre Almaden 
ranch where Henwood “Sign¬ 
posts” mark a short piece of road. 
(It runs off Harry road, named for 
the other branch of the family). 

He was the son of Charles 
Harry, who with his brother, 
James Jr., chose to settle in the 
Cornish mining town of Soulsby- 
ville in Tuolumne County after 
coming to California with the rest 
of the Harry family. 

Charles Harry was a millman 
at one of the major gold mines, 
while his brother went into store- 
keeping. Charles and his wife 
were divorced and their four sons 
placed with relatives to raise. 
Only one of the four living is Ross 
Harry, lumberjack, pocket miner, 
PG&E worker, now (1975) retired 
at Sonora, 

Russell Harry Henwood spent 
his life in Santa Clara County, 
managing the ranch which re¬ 
mained in the family until it was 
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This was town of *'Cousin Jacks” on the Hiii 



New Atmaden stage, 1$96 


sold a few years ago. 

His cousin, a daughter of his 
uncle Jim Harry, the storekeeper, 
grew up in Soulsbyville which re¬ 
sembled New Almaden's English- 
town with its neat little fenced 
gardens and wooden houses. 

Both were on hills with dirt 
streets and no sidewalks so “we 


had horses to ride instead of 
skates and bicycles,” Mrs. Ray 
Booker of Jamestown remembers. 

Her sister, Mrs. Reina Boqu- 
ist of Stockton, recalls the prob¬ 
lems of getting to high school 
eight miles down the road in Son¬ 
ora, 

“We rode the three-seated 


stage to the Black Oak station, 
took the train and then trans¬ 
ferred to the school bus. When 
the train was delayed by snow or 
some other reason it was some¬ 
times midnight before we got 
home to supper.” 

Soulsbyville, named for pros¬ 
pector Ben Soulsby who found 
the fabulous Soulsby gold mine in 
1858 (it produced some $7 mil¬ 
lion), is still alive and well and 
doing business as a lumber town. 

Descendants of the first Cor¬ 
nish miners who arrived in 1858 
still live there, and Cornish pas¬ 
ties (meat pies) and saffron cakes 



are still baked on special occa¬ 
sions. 

But New Almaden’s Town on 
the Hill is gone, its disappearance 
as total as so many of the Mother 
Lode’s once lively gold rush 
towns. 

Only the ghosts of the Tom- 
myknockers, the Cousin Jacks’ 
friendly little elves, can some¬ 
times be heard tapping on the 
rotting timbers far down in the 
Victoria, Randol, Harry and the 
other old shafts where Henwoods, 
Harrys, Bohlmans, Geaches and 
other men from Cornwall labored 
long ago. 
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21 Hester Avenue 


The man for whom Hester av¬ 
enue was named was a successful 
early-day member of the bar in 
San Jose and was high up in so¬ 
ciety circles of the 1850's and 
’ 60 ’s. 

But he lacked the ‘‘color” 
searchers of things historical hope 
to find. 

His father had it, and so did 
his daughter. 

Matthias Hester, who came to 
Philadelphia from Germany as a 
lad in the birthday year of 1776, 
certainly “had the spirit” at least 
once in his life. 

He was driving a team and 
wagon in Kentucky in 1790 when 
his party was attacked by Indians. 
Twenty-year-old Matthias was 
shot, speared, tomahawked and 
scalped, but lived to tell about it. 

In fact, it was a tale his 11 
children and many grandkids 
heard a hundred times. 

“Tell us about the time you 
got scalped, Granddad.” 

“Well, I was riding one of the 
lead horses when the Indians at¬ 
tacked the wagons. Two of them 
fired from ambush and a ball 
grazed my scalp. I took off on 
foot, the two Indians right behind 
me. I ran and ran, I could hear 
them gaining on me when I stum¬ 
bled and fell in a creek bed. One 
of them swung his tomahawk, and 
I thought I was a goner.” 

How Matthias lived would ap¬ 
pear a miracle even today with 
more advanced medicine. He was 
found to have suffered a blow on 
the head, a spear through the 
lung, and had been deprived of 
his hair along with “about double 
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Pounding acorns 


the usual amount of flesh.” 

His son, Craven P. Hester, 
was born in 1796 in what was 
later the state of Indiana. He stu¬ 
died law, married in 1819, and 
was a practicing attorney in 
Bloomington, Ind., until deciding 
to bring his family to California in 
the mammoth migration of 1849. 


His 14-year old daughter. Sal- 
lie, bless her, kept a diary not 
only of the long overland trek, but 
of events social and otherwise in 
San Jose until her marriage in 
1871. 

A lively, highly interesting 
journal, it is full of bits of histori¬ 
cal data sandwiched in among the 
many social functions she attend¬ 
ed as a popular belle in the city’s 
very early years. 

Crossing the Rockies in the 
summer of 1849, Sallie wrote: 

“Several of us climbed this 
mountain, somewhat perilous for 
youngsters not over 14 . . . We 
were amply repaid for our tramp, 
for the scenery was grand . . . We 
were gone so long the (wagon) 
train was stopped and men sent 
out in search of us. We made all 
sorts of promises to remain in 
sight in the future.” 

Trees almost hid Judge Hesters house 







Craven R Heater 


The avenue did not get its 
Hester “Signposts” until after res¬ 
idents petitioned county supervi¬ 
sors in 1904* 

The street was then called 
“Phelan,” and because there was 
another Phelan avenue (and still 
is) only four miles away off S* 
First Street in San Jose, they 
chose “Hester” as a likely name. 


Farther on in one of the many 
crossings of the Truckee River, 
Sallie fell in and nearly drowned. 

The Hesters spent the winter 
near Sacramento and came to San 
Jose the following May, Craven 
being admitted to the bar here in 
the summer of 1850. 

He later served as district at¬ 
torney and then judge of the 


Third Judicial District which in¬ 
cluded Santa Clara County. 

Hester School District was 
formed in December, 1861, about 
nine years after the family moved 
to The Alameda and into one of 
the 14 pre-fabricated homes 
shipped from the East around the 
Horn by Commodore Robert F. 
Stockton. 


22 Hobson Street 



tt was wet in San Jose the winter of 1689-90 


George Hobson, pioneer of 
1847, and Jose Ignacio Archuleta 
who arrived 70 years before him, 
had some things in common. 

They both milked cows — 
only Senor Archuleta had two and 
Hobson had a barn-full. 

Both tilled the same land, 
though decades apart, and both 
figured in the early history of San 
Jose. 

Archuleta was one of a hand¬ 
ful of soldiers and settlers who 
founded the first pueblo Novem¬ 
ber 29, 1777, on the east bank of 
the Guadalupe River up in the 
area where the Civic Center is 
today. The pueblo was to supply 
the presidios at San Francisco 
and Monterey with food. 

Plagued by winter floods for 
20 years, the settlers finally 
moved south to the present area 
of Market and San Fernando 
streets which lasted as the center 
of the city for the next 160 years. 

Hobson bought his first piece 


of land on the original pueblo site 
in 1861, planting orchards and 
vineyards, and eventually subdi¬ 
viding it into city lots served by 
streets bearing Hobson and 
George “Signposts.” 

In Archuleta’s time, the 66 
settlers (there were 14 in the first 
group which picked out the town- 
site, nine of them soldiers) were 
to receive $10 a month and daily 


rations for three years. They also 
got “two cows, two oxen, two 
mares, two beeves, one mule, two 
sheep, two goats and the neces¬ 
sary implements for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil,” according to 
Frederick Hall in his 1871 “Histo¬ 
ry of San Jose.” 

However, they had to reim¬ 
burse the Spanish treasury for 
these last items — the tools and 
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the livestock — and this was to be 
done in installments from the sale 
of surplus fruit, grain and cattle. 

Ignacio Archuleta was given 
the first grant, a solar (house lot) 
30 varas square and four suertes 
(farming land) 200 varas square 
that could be irrigated, (A vara is 
a measurement of length of about 
33 inches.) 

It was a struggle from the be¬ 
ginning — renegade Indians, wild 
animals, floods (water was three 
feet deep in their houses the win¬ 
ter of 1779), Finally the settlers 
received permission to move to 
higher ground “about two gun¬ 
shots away.** 

In 1958, (long after danger of 
floods, Indians and wild animals 
had been conquered, but when 
city officials felt the need for 
more elbow room) the seat of San 
Jose*s government moved back to 
its place of beginning. The new 


city hall was opened at First and 
Mission streets moving from the 
old plaza on Market street down¬ 
town. 

Getting back to the man with 
the barn-full of cows, George 
Hobson, who was born in North 
Carolina and had been a brick 
mason in Missouri, was 24 years 
old when he and his bride of three 
months started for California with 
two ox-drawn wagons. They land¬ 
ed in Monterey and after a few 
months as superintendent of a 
brick works there, Hobson 
brought his wife to San Jose in 
January 1848, and left her here to 
go to the mines on the Feather 
and American rivers. 

After moderate luck, he re¬ 
turned in 1850 and bought 360 
acres on the north edge of town 
where Berryessa road comes into 
the Oakland road (for years the 
site of Luna Park). Here he had 



his dairy. He later moved to the 
present Hobson street area. 

Hobson was San Jose’s first 
milk man — the first to operate a 
milk route. With large tin milk 
cans sloshing in the back of the 
wagon, Hobson drove slowly along 
the unpaved streets, stopping at 
houses to dip milk out of the can 
into a pail the housewife handed 
him — bottles, pasturization and 
other more sanitary measures 
came later, 

Hobson owned land out where 
Valley Medical Center is today, 
and had an interest in men’s 
clothing stores operated by his 
sons. Members of his family lived 
on Hobson and George streets 
long after his death in 1889. 


23 Julian Street 


Just let Julian Hanks get a 
whiff of salt air or hear the flap of 
a sail and the urge to put out to 
sea became almost irresistible. 

His wife, Isabella, dreaded the 
days he journeyed to Alviso, fear¬ 
ing she’d be keeping his supper 
warm for months or even years. 

Julian and Isabella Montoya 
were married in Baja California in 
1839, and in 1845 had come to the 
Pueblo of San Jose. By the mid- 


1860’s, it seemed Julian, then in 
his 50’s, had reconciled himself to 
living on land, farming and op¬ 
erating a grist mill. 

But Isabella was never sure. 

Capt. Julian Willard Hanks, a 
native of Connecticut whose fore¬ 
fathers had come to America from 
England in 1699, was master of 
vessels engaged in trade between 
California and Mexico for many 
years, and had come to San Jose 


with his friend and fellow seaman, 
Capt. William Fisher. 

Both became a part of some 
of California’s most exciting times 
— from the Bear Flag revolt and 
discovery of gold to establishment 
of the new state. 

There were only a handful of 
English-speaking residents in the 
little village of mud huts when 
Hanks came to the pueblo, and 
when the first town council was 
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appointed under American rule he 
was a member. 

He was on the council, or jun¬ 
ta, which ordered the first survey 
of the pueblo in 1847, setting 
boundaries of 8th, Reed, Market 
and Julian streets — the latter 
named for the captain. 

Although many streets use 
the first names of women, there 
aren’t too many ''Signposts” with 
the given names of men. Maybe 
the Spanish-speaking citizens of 
San Jose thought "Julian,” pro¬ 
nounced “Hulian,” had a nicer 
sound than "Hanks.” 

In the autumn of 1849 Hanks 
was one of the delegates sent to 
Monterey to represent the pueblo 
at the first constitutional conven¬ 
tion which selected San Jose as 
capital of the new state. When 
San Jose was incorporated the fol¬ 


Boats of AMso drew Julian Hanks 

lowing spring, Capt. Hanks was 
elected to the first city council. 

In the summer of 1848, Hanks 
and several others, including sur¬ 
veyor Chester Lyman, who had 
extended the town’s boundaries to 
11th street and picked out the 
site for a burial ground, now Oak 
Hill Memorial Park, went to the 
gold fields. 

After their return from the 
gold country in mid November, 
Lyman began surveying Hank’s 
ranch west of town. The entry for 
Nov. 22, 1848, mentioned Lyman 
attended the funeral of Capt. 
Hank’s child, "the Ist burial in 
the new ground at the San Juan 
Baptista Hills 3 miles S. of Pueb¬ 
lo.” 

Hank’s name disappears from 
municipal records after 1850, and 
he presumably devoted his efforts 



to farming and operating the mill, 
but in the mid-1860s Isabella’s 
fears were realized. 

Using the excuse of going to 
the aid of Maximilian, emperor of 
Mexico who was having his trou¬ 
bles hanging on to his empire af¬ 
ter the French pulled out of Mex¬ 
ico, Hanks took charge of a ship 
loaded with arms and ammuni¬ 
tion and steamed south. 

Members of the family in lat¬ 
er years speculated the British 
sank the vessel. At any rate, the 
captain never returned and his 
wife and 10 children received no 
word of his fate. 

Isabella died in 1907 at the 
age of 83 and is buried near one 
of her daughters, Anna, who mar¬ 
ried one of Capt. Fisher’s sons. 
The nearby Hanks lot in Oak Hill 
Memorial Park contains graves of 
several children and grandchil¬ 
dren of Julian and Isabella, and £ 
granite stone bears the inscription 
"Mother and Father,” but neither 
Julieui nor Isabella lies beneath it. 


The discovery of gold at Sutter’s 
Mill on the American River in Janu¬ 
ary, 1848, just about emptied the 
pueblo of San Jose of able-bodied 
men by the summer and the diary of 
surveyor Chester Lyman tells of one 
group’s adventures. 

Lyman, Capt. Julian Hanks and 
several others left the pueblo on June 
6 and traveled by way of Mission San 
Jose and Livermore’s ranch, crossing 
rivers and the flooded San Joaquin 
plains by boat fashioned by “cover¬ 
ing a wagon body with raw hides, 
fitted with mast and sail." 

They prospected on the Ameri- 


zzn two miles below Sutter’s Mill and 
on June 21 “finished making a ma¬ 
chine for washing and commenced 
operations. Little gold yielded. 

“June 22: Dug and washed sev¬ 
eral hours, poor yield, only a few dol¬ 
lars worth of gold. Started off pros¬ 
pecting. Capt. H found a better place 
a few rods above. Moved the ma¬ 
chine thither. Washed out 16 or 20 
dollars worth In about an hour.’’ 

There were five in the party and 
Lyman notes they took “about $1,800 
or $360 apiece” in eight days. 

They moved camp July 2 and 
“went to Webbers” (camp estab¬ 


lished by Charles M. Weber of San 
Jose on a creek below Placerville) 
“spent two mornings hunting oxen, 
weather hot, poor digging, most of 
gulches dug out.” 

Lyman returned to the pueblo 
Aug. 29 and Hanks about the same 
time. 

Lyman reports the captain and 
several others “more or less ill of 
fever and ague. Capt. H. on Monday 
(Sept. 11) accidentally was shot 
through the thigh by a charge from 
an old musket barrel which he was 
heating in a forge. The wound is 
doing well.” 
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24 King Road 



Emma and Matilda Pruseh in front of old home 


Thanks to the daughter of a 
pioneer East San Jose rancher, 
their old farm will remain so fu¬ 
ture generations will know what 
the whole, wide valley looked like 
once upon a time. 

Landscape architects from the 
city public works department and 
visionaries from the parks and 
recreation office in 1977 were 
putting final touches on the mas¬ 
ter plan for the Emma Pruseh 
turn-of-the-century farm on the 
86 acres the late Miss Pruseh gave 
to the city in June, 1962, 

Specifications of the gift 
promise no houses or supermar¬ 
kets will grow on the land east of 
Bayshore freeway at the north¬ 
west corner of King and Story 
roads. 

The old two-story home now 
facing King road near the north¬ 
east corner of the property will be 
moved and will become the hub of 
the farm, according to plans being 
worked up by landscape archi¬ 
tects, Bob Robertson and Steve 
Bennetzen. 

Classes in canning and bread- 
making will give the old farm 
house kitchen an almost forgotten 
fragrance, and the happy talk of 
chickens scratching in the yard 
will be another touch from the 
valley's past. 

The Pruseh family acquired 
the land about the turn of the 
century from Amelia and Frank 
E, Williams who got it from Ame¬ 
lia's dad, John Durkee White. 
The eight Williams children, in¬ 
cluding the late Amos 0. Wil¬ 
liams, mortician and county coro¬ 
ner, grew up in the house, be- 
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lieved built by White more than 
100 years ago. 

A grandson of White, also 
named John, visited here in 1953 
and told a newspaper reporter he 
remembered the old house when 
he lived there as a small child 
with his grandparents, but said 
“it used to be on a comer." The 
White home is shown on an 1876 
map on the northeast comer of 
Story and King roads. 

The house rode out the 1906 
earthquake in good shape but 
doors were jammed and Emma 
Pruseh remembered escaping 
from her upstairs bedroom 
through a window and down a 
ladder. 

The Prusches were late com¬ 
ers compared to their neighbors 
the Kings, Whites and Williams 
families. 

William Pruseh, a German 


immigrant who came here in 1868 
at the age of 15, farmed all his life 
and owned various eastside 
ranches. Three of the four Pruseh 
children, Matilda, Nicholas and 
William Jr., were teachers in the 
old Jackson School which stood 
nearby on Story road. Matilda 
was principal early in this century 
before she married Orville Hart, 
son of another pioneer eastside 
rancher, Isacc Hart, for whom the 
south end of King road was origi¬ 
nally named. 

William Pruseh Jr., last of the 
family, died in 1972, Emma died 
in August, 1969. 

White came to the valley in 
1858, a year after his future son- 
in-law, Frank E. Williams, who 
served a term as sheriff of Santa 
Clara County in 1879-81, but 
spent most of his life farming. 

Williams took the sea route to 


















Typical scene when grain was main crop 


The King property was known 
as ‘‘Locust Farm’' described in 
the 1888 county history as “a 
splendid tract with giant locusts 
(one planted from a twig in 1864 
being 70 feet tall).” Half the land 
at that time was in orchard and 
half in hay, grain and pasture. 
Water came from four artesian 
wells. 

Today the only open land re* 
maining in the area is the Emma 
Prusch Memorial Park. The only 
landmark from the early days on 
this section of King road is the 
old house in the shadow of mas* 
sive steel and concrete Interstate 
680 overpass. 


California, but White came over* 
land, starting out with ox teams 
from Missouri in the spring of 
1859 and arriving at Washoe in 
Nevada in October, too late to 
risk crossing the snowy Sierra so 
they spent the winter there. 

Andrew Lewis King, native of 
Virginia whose grandad was on 
the staff of General Washington 
during the Revolutionary War, 
came with the 49ers, traveling the 
southern route and wintering in 
New Mexico before coming into 
Southern California the following 
spring. He went to the mines and 
for a time ran a clothing store at 
Georgetown, but came to San Jose 



in 1851 and bought 95 acres mid¬ 
way between Santa Clara avenue 
(Alum Rock avenue) and Story 
road. 

King road “Signposts” have 
been up more than 100 years. The 
petition for the road was filed 
Aug. 7, 1875, with the county su¬ 
pervisors. It ran through lands of 
King and White, whose farms ad¬ 
joined. 
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25 Lenzen Avenue 


Back in the days when San 
Jose was downtown, and three- 
story Victorian houses enhanced 
the “better” residential districts, 
the leading name among archi¬ 
tects and builders was Lenzen. 

Theodore planned ‘em, Jacob 
built ‘em and Michael painted 
‘em. 

From the mid-1860s until 
past the turn of the century the 
German-born Lenzen brothers 
were responsible for hundreds of 
homes, business and government 



Jacob buiH them 


buildings, hotels and hospitals 
throughout Santa Clara County. 
They built to last, and up until 
San Jose's growing pains got out 
of hand beginning in the 1950s, 
and something called urban re¬ 
newal changed the face of the old 
business district, Lenzen-designed 
and constructed buildings dotted 
the city. Today most of them are 
gone. Here and there one finds a 
lovely old residence, and down¬ 
town there is still the Letitia 
building on S. First street and the 



Theodore ptanned them 


Odd Fellows Hall building on the 
southwest corner of Santa Clara 
and Third streets. 

The list of those that have 
disappeared is not only impres¬ 
sive, but much longer. One 
doesn't have to be an oldtimer to 
remember the 1887 City Hall on 
Market street, the Hall of 
Records, old O'Connor Hospital, 
the Auzerais House, Fredericks¬ 
burg (Falstaff) brewery, Vendome 
Hotel or the Lenzen building on 
S. Second street. 

Other Lenzen-built structures 
included the Alice, Rucker and 
Archer buildings downtown, the 
Flood mansion in Menlo Park, the 
main building (still standing) of 
old Santa Clara College (now uni¬ 
versity), the original Agnews 
State Hospital which crashed in 
the 1906 earthquake, courthouses 
in Salinas and Redwood City, the 
old Normal School (forerunner of 
San Jose State University), Ma¬ 
sonic halls in Watsonville and 
Hollister, and the third St. Jo- 


-seph's Church (destroyed by fire 
in 1875). 

The brothers arrived in San 
Jose early in the 1860s and the 
first building they worked on was 
the Auzerais House, finest hotel 
between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Later converted to of¬ 
fices, the hotel stood on the north 
side of Santa Clara street between 
Market and First streets until 
torn down in 1946. Both Jacob 
and his younger brother, Theo¬ 
dore, were equally talented in 
drawing plans and in building, 
but the former is generally re¬ 
membered as a building contrac¬ 
tor, while Theodore was for years 
the area's only major architect. 

A monument to Jacob Lenzen 
still standing, are the towers on St. 
Joseph’s Church where he sang in 



the choir for many years prior to 
his death in 1910. From 1874 to 
1876, he served on the City Coun¬ 
cil and he later donated his serv¬ 
ices in building Alum Rock Park’s 
first public bathhouse and the pa¬ 
vilion for the Rose Carnival. 

St. Joseph’s rectory behind 
the church on San Fernando 
street (torn down in 1977) was the 
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Fredericksburg Brewery was Lenzen haridiwork 


St. Joseph’s spires monument to Jacob 


work of Theodore Lenzen, who 
before coming to San Jose in 1863 
to join the rest of the family, de¬ 
signed and built St. Ignatius Col¬ 
lege where the Emporium now 
stands on Market street in San 
Francisco. In 1869 he designed 
the third church to house St. Jo¬ 
sephus in San Jose. 

In 1868 he had subdivided 25 
acres east of The Alameda where 
Lenzen “Signposts” mark the ave¬ 
nue on which his home stood until 
torn down to make room for a 
parking lot in 1965. 

When he died in 1912 it was 
said that on nearly every street in 
San Jose could be found some 
business house or residence de¬ 
signed by Theodore Lenzen, 

Michael Lenzen, .yoimgest of 
the brothers, handled the painting 
and decorating chores for the 
Lenzens. His paint and wallpaper 
business was on W. San Fernando 
street across from St. Joseph’s 
rectory. 

Michael died at his summer 
home in Capitola in 1909. 
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26 Lick Avenue 


Probably there has been more 
written and less known about 
James Lick than any other of Cal¬ 
ifornia’s great benefactors. 

Nobody paid much attention 
to, or really knew the man when 
he was alive, and when he was 
gone, leaving his great fortune to 
benefit the people of his beloved 
state, it was too late. 

Because they neither under¬ 
stood nor cared, his contempo¬ 
raries passed along the stories of 
his eccentricities, many of which 
have come to give a better picture 
of the man. 

Most everybody knows he 
gave the money ($700,000) to 
build the observatory atop Mt. 
Hamilton, and that he had a flour 
mill and 27-room mansion on the 
Guadalupe River north of what is 
now Montague expressway. 

Few are aware he gave $25,- 
000 for an orphanage that was 
known for decades as the Home of 
Benevolence and is now called 
Eastfield. 

Probably not many San Jo- 
seans realize he owned some 100 
acres on the south edge of the city 
where he was building a park to 
include a conservatory patterned 
after the one in England’s Kew 
Gardens. Death intervened, and 
the conservatory went to San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate Park. 

Down between Willow street 
and Alma avenue Lick “Sign¬ 
posts” mark the western edge of 
the “homestead” where this early 
horticulturist planted trees and 
shrubs he imported from all over 
the world. 

San Joseans in the summers 



Jam^ Lick 


of 1869 and 70 got used to seeing 
wagons with 20- and 30-foot trees 
moving slowly through town 
bound for “Lick’s gardens,” but 
they apparently didn’t get much 
view of the gardens themselves 
because of a high board fence. 

After Lick’s death on Oct. 1, 
1876, the trees and shrubs were 
dug up and the land was subdi¬ 
vided. Four of the streets in the 
tract are named for trustees of 
Lick’s estate: Richard S. Floyd, 
William Sherman, Charles M. 
Plum, and Edwin B. Mastick. 
Somehow the “k” has been left 
off Mastic street signs. 

James Lick was a loner, a 
hard worker, a man of vision, an¬ 
ti-social, frugal and cold, accord¬ 
ing to historians. Some acquaint¬ 
ances said he was miserly, but 
others noted he never turned 
away a hungry man who wan¬ 
dered onto the mill property. 

One thing Lick was for sure 
was his own man. He may not 
have given many favors, but nei¬ 


ther did he ask for any. He was a 
nonconformist and he didn’t give 
a hang that he failed to live up to 
the public’s rich man image and 
preferred to eat his meals with 
the hired help. If a man couldn’t 
obey orders. Lick didn’t want 
him, and one way to find out was 
to ask the man to plant the fruit 
trees upside down. 

Two rooms were enough for 
him in the mansion beside the 
mill pond, so why furnish the 
whole place? 

As long as the wagon held to¬ 
gether and served his purpose, 
why spend the money on a new 
one? 

Bone meal was good for trees 
and plants, and was free to any¬ 
one smart enough to pick up and 
grind old bones. 

Looking back, what his con¬ 
temporaries viewed as eccentric 
behavior comes out looking like 
common sense today. 

He cared not a whit for what 
folks said about him. He built 
what was long considered San 
Francisco’s finest hotel and spent 
a fortune on the mansion and the 
mahogany-lined flour mill in San¬ 
ta Clara County, but he lived in a 
hovel and his clothes would have 
been turned down by even the 
least discriminating tramp. 

He died in a dingy little back 
room at the Lick House a few 
walls away from where the elite of 
San Francisco dined to the strains 
of orchestra music in the mirrored 
and windowed dining room, the 
most elegant in California in the 
1870s. 

James Lick was born poor 
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Lick Mftt on bank of Guadalupe River 



Oid estate of Jantes Lick on Montague Road 



Stock certificate of Lick Mining Co. 


and had little education. He 
worked hard all his life and never 
married, although he acknowl¬ 
edged an illegitimate son who re¬ 
ceived half a million dollars on his 
father^s death. 

Lick was a master with wood 
and made his first fortune in 
South America building and sell¬ 
ing pianos. He arrived in San 
Francisco a few days before gold 
was discovered on the American 
River, but it was San Francisco 
sandhill real estate that made him 
a millionaire. 

James Lick, who was one of 
this area’s first great horticultur¬ 
ists, and who saw and believed in 
the future of San Francisco and 
the Santa Clara Valley, decided 
three years before his death that 
it was time to settle up his affairs 
and to share his fortune with his 
fellow men. 

For the betterment of the 
California he loved, he be¬ 
queathed his $3 million estate to 
provide trade schools, public 
baths, two orphanages, homes for 
the poor and the aged, and the 
great observatory whose telescope 
became the headstone on the 
grave of this pioneer California 
philanthropist. 
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27 Mabury Road 



One of San Josefs streets with 
many names angles across the 
city’s northern section, beginning 
out in what used to be “country” 
now much changed from the years 
when Frank Mabury tapped the 
Penitencia Creek to irrigate his 
fields. 

Beginning at Capitol avenue 
north of McKee road, Mabury 
road runs west to become Taylor 
then Naglee avenue out to Bas- 
com avenue and Forest avenue to 
Winchester boulevard. 

There was another name, 
“Polhemus,” for some of it, but it 
is long gone. 

Prom time to time there have 
been efforts to call the whole 
street “Naglee” or “Taylor” but 
so far no luck. 

One of the latest moves was 
by the city planning commission 
in 1965 which sought to return 
the Naglee name to West Taylor 
street. The Historic Landmarks 
Commission killed that move, al¬ 
though historian Clyde Arbuckle 
pointed out that Gen. Naglee had 
a lot more going for him locally 
than Zachary Taylor, 12th presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

That same year the city tried 
to get the County Board of Super¬ 
visors to call Mabury road 
“E. Taylor street.” The supervi¬ 
sors declined. 

Mabury road, which for near¬ 
ly 100 years has been the name on 
the “Signposts” from Capitol ave¬ 
nue to the Coyote Creek, is 
named for Frank Howard Mabu¬ 
ry, native of Indiana, who farmed 
near the east end of the road 
which ran along his north border. 
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The road was accepted by the 
county early in 1879, about six 
months after it was requested. 
The petition asked for the road 
“from the Milpitas and Berryessa 
road (sometimes called Chipman) 
to the Coyote Creek,” and follow¬ 
ing property lines of Mabury, D. 
Hobson, C. Geisman, John King, 
L Hoff, and others. 

Frank Mabury was 13 years 
old when he came here in 1866 
with his parents. He was one of 
eight children of Woods Mabury, 
listed in the 1881 San Jose direc¬ 
tory as “capitalist.” 

Woods and his brother, Hi¬ 
ram, helped organize the old San 
Jose Savings Bank, incorporated 


in 1868, and the San Jose Woolen 
Mills, one of the major firms here 
in early days. 

Frank Mabury’s home was set 
back on his 63-acre farm. The last 
of his three children, Laura Ne¬ 
vada Mabury Taylor, died in Jan¬ 
uary 1971, at the age of 92. 

Taylor street for years ran be¬ 
tween the Coyote Creek and 
Stockton Ave., with Polhemus 
continuing west to The Alameda, 
and Naglee on to Bascom. 

Charles B. Polhemus helped 
bring the railroad from San Fran¬ 
cisco to San Jose in 1864. He was 
in the commission and banking 
business, and in the 1860s, was 
consul in San Francisco for Chile 




















and Peru. 

Multiple street names may 
occasionally be confusing if your 
cousin is coming on a first-time 
visit from Peoria, and changes 
may cause problems if youVe in¬ 
vested in stationery engraved with 
your address. 


But for others it’s important 
to identify with the area, and the 
signposts are reminders of the 
men who came before to make the 
first trails across the wilderness. 

Gen. Henry Morris Naglee, 
who came to California in 1847 
and returned east to serve as a 


brigadier general in the Civil War, 
founded the first bank in Califor¬ 
nia in San Francisco and 
produced his world famous bran¬ 
dy in San Jose. East Taylor street 
between 12th and 14th streets was 
the south boundary of one of the 
general’s vineyards. 


28 Markham Street 



Markham house stUt stands on South Eighth Street 



Charles Edwin Markham 


Men*^ with hoes bend over 
rows of lettuce and beans in the 
sun-drenched Santa Clara Valley, 
recalling again the poem on social 
justice Edwin Markham wrote 
long ago. 

Millet’s famous painting 
awakened the San Jose poet’s so¬ 
cial consciousness and in 1886 he 
wrote the first verse of the poem 


critics were to debate for two 
years and generations of school 
children were to memorize. 

“Bowed by the weight of cen- 
'turies he leans upon his hoe and 
gazes on the ground, the empti¬ 


ness of ages in his face and on his 
back the burden of the world.” 
Markham wrote in the San Jose 
home he shared with his mother 
at 432 S. 8th St. 

The house is still there, the 
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property of the California State 
University Foundation which 
hopes to see it moved to the San 
Jose Historical Museum complex 
in Kelley Park, 

Charles Edwin Markham (he 
eventually dropped the “Charles”) 



was born in Oregon City, Ore., 
in April, 1852, and died in Staten 
Island, N.Y., on March 7, 1940. 

He lived in San Jose from 
1869 to 1889, graduating from the 
old San Jose Normal School (now 



Markham taught school here 


San Jose State University) in 
1872. He taught in various Cali¬ 
fornia communities and had an 
11-day fling at publishing a San 
Jose newspaper in 1874. 

Markham, who was named 
poet laureate of Oregon, and 
whose works were translated into 
20 languages, received many hon¬ 
ors for his poetry. 

His “Lincoln, the Man of the 
People” was acclaimed as the 
greatest written on Abraham Lin¬ 
coln whom Markham viewed as “a 
man to hold against the world, a 
man to match the mountains and 
the sea.” 

While in San Jose, Markham 
worked with Sen. James Phelan 
and poet Henry Meade Bland in 


establishing the Olympiad at 
Montalvo, from which grew the 
competitions in literature held an¬ 
nually by the Edwin Markham 
Poetry Society. 

Markham’s second wife, Ann 
Catherine, whom he married in 
1897 when she was editor of state 
school books in Sacramento, was 
acclaimed Markham’s inspiration 
and critic until her death in 1938. 
The couple had one son, Virgil, 
who wrote fiction and helped 
publish his father’s works. 

A plaque was placed in front 
of the Markham home in 1947, 
and a few years ago a street in a 
new subdivision off Curtner ave¬ 
nue in San Jose was named for 
the poet. 


Santa Clara Valley has had its 
share of literary figures down through 
the years since Fray Pedro Font de¬ 
scribed the Valley in his diary of the 
Anza expedition in 1776. 

Some, like Fray Font, lingsred 
only briefly. Others stayed to write 
poetry and prose that enjoyed vary¬ 
ing degrees of immortality. 

A few familiar names out of the 
past are Jack London, Ambrose 
Bierce, Gertrude Atherton, poets Ed¬ 
win Markham and Henry Meade 
Bland, novelists Ruth Comfort Mitch¬ 
ell Young, Kathleen Norris and broth¬ 
er-in-law Frank; Fremont Older, cru¬ 
sading editor of the old San Francis¬ 
co Call Bulletin, and his wife, Cora, 
and historians Maj. Horace Foote, 
Frederic Hall, Rockwell Hunt, and Eu¬ 
gene Sawyer. 

Part of the setting for London’s 
book, ''Cail of the Wild,” was the 
Judge Bond Ranch in Santa Clara. 


Bierce was one of the old Over¬ 
land Monthly gang that hung out at 
Poetess Josephine Clifford Mc- 
Cracklin’s cabin in the Santa Cruz 
mountains in the 1890s. 

Mrs. Atherton wrote more than 
60 novels before her death in 1948 at 
the age of 90, but the non-literary 
event that sticks in the minds of 
some of us is that the body of her 
husband, George Henry Atherton, 
who died on a Chilean battleship in 
1887, was shipped home in a barrel 
of rum. 

Probably few school children to¬ 
day have ever heard of Henry Meade 
Bland, who was poet laureate of Cali¬ 
fornia and who taught at San Jose 
State University from 1899 to 1931, 
or of Edwin Markham, the Norrises 
and Mrs. Young, but likely their par¬ 
ents remember them. 

Anybody who has had to look 
into the history of the Valley has 


thanked the Lord for Foote, Hunt, 
Hall and Sawyer, and for a few mod¬ 
ern history writers such as Wallace 
Stegner, Ralph Rambo, Clyde Arbuc- 
kle, Theron Fox and others. 

Some will remember James Mat¬ 
thew Fellom, Gilroy-born writer of 
westerns, and Mary Hallock Foote, 
who illustrated her own stories of the 
New Almaden mine. Mrs. Foote, wife 
of mining engineer Arthur Foote and 
the first woman to explore the mines, 
was the heroine in Stegner’s Pulitzer 
Pnze-winninq novel "Angle of Re¬ 
pose.” 

These are only a few of the 
"home town” writers who have con¬ 
tributed to the enjoyment of readers 
for 100 years. With the growing num¬ 
ber of writing courses in area col¬ 
leges, and the increased literary or¬ 
ganizations, the next hundred years 
should prove as productive, if not 
more so. 
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29 McKee Road 


When the state capital was 
moved from San Jose to Vallejo in 
1851, Joseph Olcott McKee 
helped — literally. 

He and his father, both sea¬ 
faring men, moved the state ar¬ 
chives — the records of the “legis¬ 
lature of a thousand drinks’’ — 
north from Alviso aboard their 
sloop. 

Two years later Capt. Henry 
McKee was dead and his son had 
given up seafaring and settled 
near San Jose, 

The road which ran east to 
the hills from the captain’s 15- 
acre ranch on the east bank of 
Coyote Creek was called McKee 
road. 

Thirteen ranchers petitioned 
the county supervisors for the 
road on Oct. 4 , 1853, and McKee 
road became No. 52 in the coun¬ 
ty’s road file. Names on the peti¬ 
tion included some still familiar 
. . . Woolsey Shaw, Henry C. 
Skinner, Andrew L, Huyck, 

Joseph 0. McKee was born in 
Upper Middletown (later Crom¬ 
well) Conn., as was his father, and 
was 19 when he set sail in the 
“Isabella,” captained by his dad, 
to come to California. 

The ship left New York in 
November, 1849, and dropped an¬ 
chor in San Francisco Bay in May 
of the following year. 

The crew deserted for the 
gold fields, but the McKees elect¬ 
ed to make their fortune in the 
shipping business. They hauled 
goods up and down the coast, 
made a trip to Valparaiso, Chile, 
for a load of flour, and finally 
operated sloops on the Bay. 


Reportedly, Joseph O. McKee 
transported the first fruit from 
Santa Clara County — pears from 
the old Mission orchard at Santa 
Clara — to the San Francisco 
market from the docks at Alviso. 

Capt. Henry McKee died in a 
ship accident in the fall of 1852, 



He never lost his love of sea 
and ship and in later years built a 
42-foot yacht called the “Camara- 
do” which he sailed from Alviso. 
He was founder of the South Bay 
Yacht Club in April, 1896, and 
served as its first commodore. 

Joseph 0, and his wife, Rach¬ 
el (Clevenger) were the parents of 
four daughters. One, Isabella, 
married a neighboring rancher, 
Azariah Lundy, for whose family 
the road in the Berryessa district 
is named. Another was the wife of 
H. G. Coykendall, early manager 
of the California Prune and Apri¬ 
cot Association (now Sunsweet). 

The, old home place, where 



SoufA Bay Yacht C/ub at A/vtso 


shortly after his wife and children 
had departed from the East Coast 
to join him in California. When 
they arrived in January, 1853, Jo¬ 
seph sold his sloop and bought 
the farm to make a home for his 
mother and sisters. 

But following a plow was not 
for Joe, and he became a carpen¬ 
ter, then an architect and builder. 


Joseph 0. McKee lived until his 
death in 1907, is now part of the 
San Jose High School campus. 

A few blocks of McKee be¬ 
tween the creek and the freeway 
now bear Julian street signposts. 

Where the four little McKee 
girls played with their dolls and 
rolled their hoops, high school 
teen-agers swim and play tennis. 
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30 Mt. Hamihon Road 


‘‘Three hundred white men 
and two McCall scrappers are on 
the job ... a wagonload of over 
200 shovels went up the road yes¬ 
terday ...” 

These are items from old San 
Jose newspapers of 1876 and refer 
to the Mt. Hamilton road con¬ 
struction project. Millionaire 
James Lick (September, 1875) 
had promised to finance a huge 
observatory on Mt. Hamilton if 
the county would build the road. 

Watching the seemingly slow 
progress of freeway building 
around the valley today, it is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine how hand labor 
could construct the tortuous 
mountain road in less than one 
year. 

The county supervisors ac¬ 
cepted A. T. Herrmann's survey 
of the route the latter part of 
January, 1876 . . . “ the last stake 
being driven in one foot of snow” 
. . . and opened bids for road 
construction Feb. 8. 

Despite a four-month shut¬ 
down, the road was completed 
and formally accepted on Jan. 12, 
1877. 

Work was suspended early in 
June, 1876, because the contrac¬ 
tor failed to live up to the agree¬ 
ment, did not pay his subcontrac¬ 
tors, and was starving his Chinese 
road workers. 

Work resumed under another 
firm early in October. 

Throughout the year, the 
newspapers in San Jose kept an 
almost daily diary of the project, 
noting claims for damages filed by 
landowners in the path of the 
road, a demand that only “white” 


labor be used (the district attor¬ 
ney ruled against this petition), 
and impressions of persons who 
rode up to look over progress of 
the work. 

B. F. Graham completed the 
bridge across Smith Creek June 6, 
1876 . . . “ one of the most sub¬ 
stantial in the county and a mon¬ 
ument of lasting credit to the 
builder.” 

On a clear September eve¬ 
ning, San Jose Mayor “Barney” 
Murphy led a party up the slopes 
to the site of the future observa¬ 
tory and lighted a bonfire “which 
for more than an hour shone (sic) 
like a star on our eastern hori¬ 
zon,” 

“Upon every hand, (San Jose) 
citizens were gazing and com¬ 


menting on the light that in all 
human probability will gleam for 
ages to come from the towers of 
the great Lick Observatory.” 

The road, little changed to¬ 
day, cost $76,516.45 — a sum 
which would build only a few feet 
of modern freeway. 

Although it was formally 
named “Lick Avenue” by the su¬ 
pervisors on April 6, 1876, and 
some years later became State 
Route 130, travelers over the 
years have known it as “Mt. 
Hamilton,” named for the moun¬ 
tain which was named for the 
Rev. Laurentine Hamilton, a 
Presbyterian minister in San Jose 
who was along on the first record¬ 
ed ascent of the mountain in 
1861, 

Down a steep siope on “Lick Avenue" 
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Bariy transportatton on Mt Hamilton Road 


Wayside stop for cotd beer 


Horace Foote was a young re¬ 
porter on the Old San Jose Daily 
Argus when he wrote an account of 
the first excursion up the winding Mt. 
Hamilton road to Lick Observatory. 

He accompanied the County 
Board of Supervisors, San Jose city 
officials, and other dignitaries on a 
trip up the mountain Jan. 9, 1877, 
sharing his carriage with Supervisor 
Samuel Ayer, driver Frank Williams, 
and "a representative of the Mercu¬ 
ry." Here is his account: 

‘The Mercury man had been in 
this country for a short time, and 
Sam proceeded to point out the ob¬ 
jects of interest. When we reached 
the first bench of the foothills we had 
a magnificent view of the Valley, 

"Sam turned to the Mercury 
man, his face glowing with pride: 
‘there’s San Jose, and there’s Santa 
Clara,' and, swelling with patriotism, 
‘there's Milpitas.' But as he uttered 
the last his look of exultation 
changed to disappointment, disgust 
and indignation, while he added: ‘If 
some durned fool hain’t gone and 
built a barn in the Valley and shut 
Milpitas out of sight! 

"We passed at a flying pace past 
Carter’s and Braly’s ... and Frank was 
in the midst of a long-winded story 
about a bear he had caught with a 
riata, something like 150 years ago, 
and which died of insanity the next 
night, when another episode occurred 


which came near destroying the en¬ 
joyment of the expedition 

"Just as Frank was explaining 
the peculiarities of the bear’s mental 
condition an ex-member of the Com¬ 
mon Council (riding in a carriage 
ahead) drew forth a long bottle, and 
after testing its contents, passed it to 
his companion, who put the bottle to 
his mouth with a great deal of alacrity 
and removed it with a great deal of 
reluctance. 

"We immediately stopped our 
team and consulted as to whether we 
should return to town or go on. 
Needless to say we didn’t want to be 
with a party where there was drinking 
going on. 

"We finally concluded to pro¬ 
ceed, resolved that if we could get 
hold of that bottle we would dash it 
to pieces down the canyon. When we 
reached Hall’s Valley we drove along¬ 
side the offending parties, and the 
councilman sung out, ‘Boys, have a 
drink.’ 

"We smothered our indignation at 
this insult, while the Mercury man 
clutched the bottle, but before 
hurling it over the the precipice re¬ 
marked, ‘Perhaps it is milk, and if it 
is, it wouldn't be fair to waste the 
gentleman’s property. Til see.’ 

" He took a sniff and remarked 
he thought it was lemonade, but 
would taste it so as not to make a 
mistake. 


He proceeded to take a longitudinal 
drink, accompanied by a latitudinal 
smile of such dimensions that the 
corner of his mouth came near 
putting out his eyes. 

"From Hall’s Valley we spun 
along the road in and out of ravines, 
catching at every turn glimpses of 
magnificent scenery, now wild and 
harsh as a maniac's dream, and 
again as sweet and beautiful as an 
angel's vision. While we admired we 
talked — and with delicate tact (the 
supervisor) managed to turn the con¬ 
versation so that he was able to tell 
his stories at least seven times each 
before we reached camp. 

Foote and others spent the night 
on the mountain just below the sum¬ 
mit "spreading out blankets at one 
end of a long tent occupied by about 
30 of the laborers (road crew). 

"it was cheerful to see about 30 
men lying in their bunks smoking 
short pipes which were continually 
going out and being relighted, the 
unextinguished matches thrown into 
the loose straw littered about the 
tent. 

"The next morning,” Foote goes 
on, "we climbed to the flagstaff on 
the summit and saw the sun rise. It 
came up In good shape, without mak¬ 
ing any fuss about It, and neither 
shall we. We returned to camp, ate a 
hearty breakfast ... drove home well 
pleased with our journey.’’ 
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31 Narvaez Avenue 



OliA trmrr fiainei MrUP N* 


[t may not have neemed much 
of a choice at the time, but in 
later years Jose Agustin Narvaez 
was never sorry he agreed in 1797 
to become a colonist in California 
rather than go to jail in Mexico. 

Although he spent only six 
years in Branciforte (Santa Cruz), 
choosing instead to become a sol¬ 
dier at the Presidio of San Fran¬ 
cisco, the decision gave 17-year- 
old Agustin a new start on a long 
life in which he was to hold public 
office, own thousands of acres of 
land, and raise a family of 13. 

Agustin, according to his 
great-great-granddaughter, Mrs. 
Betty Skilling of Half Moon Bay, 
was “a juvenile delinquent picked 
up on the streets of Guadalajara/^ 
He was brought to California with 
several others who had run afoul 
of the law to become colonists in a 
new settlement to be called Bran¬ 
ciforte. 

In 1800 Agustin married Jose- 
fa Higuera and in 1803 he became 
a soldier and with his wife and 
infant son, moved to the Presidio 
up on the Bay. 

By 1817 he was again a civil¬ 
ian and living in the Santa Clara 
Valley, possibly on the land he 
was later to receive in a grant 
from the Mexican government. 
The last five of his 13 children 
were born here between 1817 and 
1827, according to baptismal 
records Mrs. Skilling obtained 
from the old Mission at Santa 
Clara. 

In 1821, a year before Mexico 
won independence from Spain, 
Agustin was serving as alcalde 
60 


(mayor) at the pueblo of San 
Jose, Mrs. Skilling says, and in 
1827 he was a councilman. This 
was the year his 13th child, Jose 
Dolores Narvaez, Mrs. Skilling’s 
great-grandfather, was born. 

Agustin was 64 in 1844 when 
he received the 8.879-acre Rancho 
San Juan Bautista (so-named be¬ 
cause he shared his birthday with 
St. John the Baptist) from Gov. 
Manuel Micheltorena. 

On current maps the huge 
rancho, on which five adobe struc¬ 
tures were built and where 
hundreds of cattle and horses 
grazed before the gringo came. 


would stretch roughly from Los 
Gatos Creek eastward to beyond 
^‘Signposts” marking Narvaez av¬ 
enue, north into Willow Glen and 
south to Blossom Hill road. 

Four different flags flew over 
California during his lifetime. The 
land belonged to Spain when the 
“Concepcion” sailed into Monte¬ 
rey Bay with the convict colonists 
on May 12, 1797. It was the Mexi¬ 
can flag that flew over San Jose 
when he received his grant of two 
square leagues. Later the banner 
was the crudely-drawn Bear Flag 
and then the Stars and Stripes of 
the United States. 




Agustin was 83 when he re¬ 
ceived a U, S, government patent 
to Rancho San Juan Bautista, 
large parts of which had already 
been sold to immigrants who had 
come in weathered covered wag¬ 


ons, trading their gold pans for 
plows. 

A painting of Jesus blessing 
St. John the Baptist, was part of 
the shrine in the home when 
Agustin was alive, and each June 
on St. John the Baptist Day he 
dressed in his finest clothes, and 
mounted on his best horse draped 
with beautiful serapes took the 
painting on a pilgrimage to Mis¬ 
sion Santa Clara. 

After Mass, he rode the long 


miles back to the rancho to wind 
up his birthday among relatives 
whose names included some of 
the area's most prominent early 
California families . . . Ortegas, 
Chaboyas, Berryessas, Alvisos, Se¬ 
pulvedas. 

This painting, commissioned 
by Agustin 150 years ago, hangs 
in the de Saisset Art Gallery at 
the University of Santa Clara, the 
gift of Modesta Cantua, his 
daughter. 


32 Notre Dame Avenue 


Sarah Winnemucca wouldn’t 
be a bit surprised at incidents of 
racial prejudice today. 

She spent her life battling the 
problem and she could remember 
back to the spring of 1860 when 
she and her younger sister were 
dismissed from school in San Jose 
because parents objected to their 
daughters attending classes with 
Indians. 

The school was Notre Dame, 
founded here in 1851 by six nuns, 
two of whom had come from 
teaching Indian children in Ore¬ 
gon. Although the compassionate 
sisters bore no prejudice, pressure 
from parents, many of them bene¬ 
factors of the struggling little 
school, was too great, and 16-year- 
old Sarah and her sister Mary 
were sent packing back over the 
Sierra. 



Sarah WinrtBmucca 


Looking back, it was unfor¬ 
tunate for Notre Dame and San 
Jose for they lost all claim to one 


of the West’s important woman 
leaders, author, lecturer and 
champion of her people. 

The sisters obviously, still re¬ 
gret the incident as histories of 
the pioneer girls’ institution do 
not mention it. Sarah wrote of it 
in her book ‘‘Life Among the 
Paiutes: Their Wrongs and 
Claims,” and it appears in a 
Smithsonian Institution Bureau 
of American Ethnology handbook 
printed in 1910. 

From its humble beginnings 
in 1851 when San Jose had just 
lost the capital and was heavily in 
debt, and when the state was still 
in the frenzy of the gold rush, 
Notre Dame grew in importance. 

Behind the walls its buildings 
housed the daughters of such 
leading families as the Murphys, 
Sunols, Burnetts, Hesters, Arguel- 
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los» Pillots and Auzerais* 

It was chartered as an institu¬ 
tion of higher learning in 1855, 
and was a landmark on W. Santa 
Clara street until encroachment of 
the expanding business district 
forced the good sisters to move 
the college to Belmont by 1923, 

The late Amanda Miller in a 
newspaper article at the time ex¬ 
plained the move was *'to make 
room for an era of commercialism 
that heeds neither sentiment nor 
history, landmarks nor arboreal 
beauty/* 

But part of Notre Dame re¬ 
mained — the high school which 
for a time occupied the old home 
at Second and Reed streets given 
the sisters by Myles and Amanda 
O’Connor for an orphanage in the 
mid 1890s, 

O’Connor, who had made a 
fortune in a Grass Valley gold 
mine, and his wife gave the com¬ 
munity O’Connor Hospital, and 
offered San Jose their valuable 
art collection. However, when the 
city spent funds collected to build 
an art gallery on a statue of Presi¬ 
dent William McKinley instead, 
the $250,000 collection went to 
the Sisters of Notre Dame’s Trin¬ 



Blrd’s eye view of Notre Dame 


ity College in Washington, D. C. 

The old O’Connor home is 
still used by Notre Dame High 
School. 

When Notre Dame College 
moved to the William Ralston es¬ 
tate in Belmont the great wall was 
torn down, along with most of the 
buildings and ‘‘Signposts” ap¬ 
peared on new little Notre Dame 
avenue, cut through the grounds 
replacing a palm bordered walk* 

Sarah Winnemucca and her 
sister were the daughters of Chief 
Winnemucca and the grand¬ 
daughters of Truckee, the friend 
of hundreds of white emigrants 
who owed their safe passage over 
the Sierra to his guidance. 

Truckee had served as a vol¬ 
unteer under John Charles Fre¬ 
mont in the conquest of Califor¬ 
nia and he had many friends 
among the white settlers in the 
valleys of California. When he 
was dying in October, 1859, ac¬ 
cording to Sarah, he asked a Mr. 
Scott to take her and her sister to 
the Sisters School in San Jose, 

This was done in the spring of 
1860, probably in April when the 
passes over the Sierra would have 
been open. 


interior court of Notre Dame 

“We were only there a little 
while, say three weeks, when com¬ 
plaints were made to the sisters 
by wealthy parents about Indians 
being in school with their chil¬ 
dren,” Sarah wrote. 

“The sisters then wrote to our 
friends to come and take us away, 
and so they did, at least, Mr. 
Scott did* He kept us a week and 
sent word to brother Natchez to 
come for us, but no one could 
come, and Natchez sent word for 
Mr. Scott to put us on the stage 
and send us back.” 
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33 Pearl Avenue 


More than 100 years ago, a 
cattleman from south of San Jose 
^‘slaughtered a bullock in the 
shade of a wide-spreading oak on 
Market street” and thereby be¬ 
came what was probably the city^s 
first commercial butcher. 



Paarl had orchards, as vrait as cows 

The cowman’s name was John 
Quincy Pearl, a young Easterner 
who had arrived in the Santa 
Clara Valley in 1852, buying 600 
acres of land east of Almaden 
road on the southwest slopes of 
the San Juan Bautista hills. 

The cow trail that became a 
road through the ranch now bears 
Pearl avenue “Signposts”. 

A native of New Hampshire, 
and a young friend of Daniel 
Webster back in Boston, Pearl 
came to California via the Isth¬ 
mus, arriving two years after San 
Jose had become an incorporated 
city, and in plenty of time to 
watch (and help with) its trans¬ 
formation from a cluster of mud 
houses around the Plaza to a city 
of streets, business houses and 
homes. 


Pearl’s granddad had been a 
soldier in the Revolutionary War 
and was with Washington when 
he assumed command of the 
American Army. Young Pearl 
served on the Vigilance Commit¬ 
tee here in the 1850s. 

He was a member of one of 
the city’s first volunteer fire fight¬ 
ing companies, a founder of the 
Pioneer Irrigation Ditch Co. and 
active in the Santa Clara County 
Agricultural Society, 

From beef-raising, Pearl went 
into dairying and by the mid- 
1890s the ranch was devoted 
mainly to fruit and grain, accord¬ 
ing to Pearl’s grandson, the late 
Leslie Adams, who lived there 
“before I was old enough to go to 
school.” 


Adams, who died in 1973, re¬ 
called his family was visiting an 
aunt who lived at Julian and Sec¬ 
ond streets in San Jose at the 
time of the 1906 earthquake. The 
shake caused a one-foot gap to 
appear between the front stairs 
and the house. At his grandfath¬ 
er’s home, at 256 N. 4th St. all the 
plaster fell off the ceilings. The 
family joined others in sleeping in 
St. James Park for a week after 
the quake. 

Six years after he came here, 
Pearl married Sophia Hanks, 
daughter of Julian Hanks, sea 
captain who served on San Jose’s 
council (junta) in 1846 and was a 
member of the First Constitution¬ 
al Convention which picked San 
Jose as the state capital. 


Dairy cattie grazed under oaks 
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Pearl died in 1913, leaving a 
son and five daughters. 

His obituary noted he was **a 
highly respected pioneer, one of 
the splendid patriarchs of the 
Santa Clara Valley — who blazed 
the trail to the land of promise in 
the golden age of California.” 

It further stated he died *‘af¬ 
ter a lingering illness of six 


months, silently wrapped the dra¬ 
pery of his couch about him and 
laid down to pleasant dreams.” 

The Santa Clara County Pi¬ 
oneer Society of which he was an 


honorary member, was in charge 
of the services from the family 
residence on Fourth Street Burial 
was in Oak Hill Cemetery, not too 
far from the old Pearl ranch. 


34 Penitencia Creek Road 


Gray-robed padres riding 
mule-back between Mission San 
Jose and Santa Clara often 
stopped at the little roadside 
adobe beside the creek to do pen¬ 
ance. 

From this practice, early set¬ 
tlers in the area called the creek 
Penitencia, although earlier ex¬ 
plorers had named it Arroyo 
Aguaje (watering place for cattle). 

The creek originally came 
tumbling from its beginning in 
the hills east of the big valley 
down through the steep canyon 
and across the flat toward Coyote 
Creek. Before it reached the larg¬ 
er stream, the little creek swung 
north to fan out in a swamp, re- 
gather, and meander along north¬ 
ward to its mouth in North Coy¬ 
ote Slough near the bay. 

When settlers along the 
stretch coming out of the canyon 
needed a road, there was a brief 
effort to name it for one of the 


ranchers, but it came more natu¬ 
rally to call it after the creek. 

Now hundreds of park visitors 
follow Penitencia Creek road 
“Signposts,” which have been on 
valley maps since the days when 
Alum Rock Park was known as 
the “City Reservation.” 


First petition to make the 
road a county highway was filed 
with county supervisors in July, 
1884, the petitioners noting the 
road had been in use for more 
than 30 years. 

Among the signers of the peti¬ 
tion were Isaiah Shaw, T. J. Max- 


A bend in the road aiong the creek 








ey, Charles E. White and Austin 
F. Umbarger, ranchers along the 
road from its beginning at the 
Milpitas-Berryessa road (now 
Capitol avenue) to the mouth of 
Alum Rock canyon. 

When the supervisors granted 
the petition in December of that 
year, they named it “Umbarger,” 
perhaps because he, along with 
White, the largest landowner, 
granted a strip of land for a 
bridge. 

White road was named for the 


Lower Penttende falts 



latter^s dad, pioneer of 1846, who 
served as alcalde and town coun¬ 
cilman in San Jose prior to his 
death in the 1853 explosion of the 
steamship Jenny Lind, Umbarger 
road in South San Jose was 
named in 1899 for Austin's broth¬ 
er, David. 

Penitencia, the creek, figured 
in a famous law suit involving ti¬ 
tle to land in the Berryessa area, 

Nicolas Berryessa was the un¬ 
successful claimant for Rancho 
Milpitas and a tragic figure in this 
valley's history. He was illegally 
granted the rancho by a San Jose 
alcalde in 1834, and a year later 
the rancho was re-granted by 
Gov. Jose Maria Castro to Jose 
Maria Alviso, to whom the U. S. 
Land Commission confirmed the 
land in 1853. 

First Berryessa, then a man 
named Carpentier, tried to gain 
title to the league of rich farm 


35 Phelan Avenue 


Ghosts of some early San Jo- 
seans mingled with the “live" au¬ 
dience May 11, 1975 at the dedi¬ 
cation of the Dashaway Stables at 
the San Jose Historical museum 
in Kelley Park. 

Besides Frederick William 
Tennant, who built the original 
stable at 130 N. Second St., about 
1888, the spirit of Calvin Martin 
was probably hovering over the 
gathering. 


Martin had one of San Jose's 
earliest stables as well as the 
present Coyote Creek park along 
Senter road when the land was 
still outside the city limits. 

Another ghost who likely was 
around was that of James Phelan, 
who got the Martin land after the 
latter's death, or the specter of his 
son, James D. Phelan, who in 
1927 offered the Sainte Claire 
Club's brick building for a histori¬ 


land, but lost out mainly because 
“original” documents they turned 
up were deemed to be phonies. 

One of these, a map, showed 
Penitencia Creek dumping into 
the Coyote where it does today, 
just south of Berryessa road. 

This rerouting from the origi¬ 
nal channel did not occur until a 
farmer in 1852 plowed a furrow 
and heavy rains cut it deeper, di¬ 
verting the Penitencia forever 
from its long solo journey to the 
bay. The courts decided the map 
was made sometime after 1852 
and some 20 years after Berryessa 
received his grant. 

Because of the imported wa¬ 
ter program, Penitencia Creek 
now has more water in it summer¬ 
times than it had when young 
Clay Maxey and the Shaw boys 
got their feet wet fishing in the 
creek and picking elderberries 
which still grow along its banks. 


cal museum. 

The San Jose Historical Mu¬ 
seum covers 16 acres at the south 
end of Kelley Park. It contains a 
wealth of memorabilia reminis¬ 
cent of the city that pioneers such 
as Tennant and Martin knew. 

A replica of San Jose's histor¬ 
ic plaza has been laid out and 
there is a collection of old build¬ 
ings being refurbished or recon¬ 
structed around it, one being the 
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Dashway Stables which for 40 
years stood on Second street. 

Phelan is the name on the 
^‘Signposts” along the avenue 
leading to the museum complex^ 
but it could just as well have been 
“Martin.” 

Calvin Martin, a Scot born in 
New York» came overland to Cali¬ 
fornia in 1849. He spent a few 
months scratching for gold at 
Smith’s Bar on the American Riv¬ 
er, then came to Mission San Jose 
where he bought cattle and drove 
them to the mines. With the mon¬ 
ey he made on the beef, he bought 
horses and these became the nu¬ 
cleus of his stable. 

His first stable was built on 
San Fernando street in partner¬ 
ship with William Aikenhead, but 
this business alliance was sudden¬ 
ly dissolved in 1853 when Aiken- 
head, then county treasurer, 
turned up missing along with 
some $16,000 in county monies. 

It was also in 1853 Martin 
married the tiny Spanish senorita, 
Francis Leyba, who was to be¬ 
come the mother of his 15 chil¬ 
dren (13 were living when he died 
in 1881). 

Martin prospered in the livery 
business, which included freight¬ 
ing of quick-silver ore from New 
Almaden and the Guadalupe 
mines, according to his grand¬ 
daughter, Mrs. Frances Farrell of 
San Francisco. He built two busi¬ 
ness blocks in the area of First 
and Santa Clara streets, the St. 
Francis and the Martin building 
(west side of First between Santa 
Clara and St. John streets). 

Inexperienced in the intrica- 


Vtfia Montalvo as it looks today 



Dashaway Stables 
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James D. Phelan 


cies of the business world, and 
needing money to feed her large 
family after Cal’s death, Mrs. 
Martin mortgaged piece after 
piece of the large estate, and one 
day was informed by the young 
attorney who was ‘‘handling” her 
affairs “there is nothing left but 
the house” (at Humboldt and 
Palm streets), according to great- 
grandson A1 Martin of San Jose. 


Frederick William Tennant’s sta¬ 
bles in San Jose were not the first or 
the most elegant, but they had a 
name that seemed to fit the long- 
gone era of Sunday buggy rides and 
outings to newly built Lick Observa¬ 
tory in a two-seater surrey. 

The San Jose Historical Museum, 
needing a stable for the replica of old 
San Jose it is building out at Kelley 
Park, chose Tennant's Dashaway, 
which stood from 1888 until 1928 at 
130 S- Second St., its last days as a 



The new owner of Martin 
lands and buildings was James 
Phelan of San Francisco, one of 
California’s financial kings. When 
he died in 1892 his bachelor son, 
James D. Phelan, took over man¬ 
agement of the vast estate* Twice 
mayor of San Francisco, a U.S. 
senator and patron of the arts, his 
palatial home in Saratoga is now 
the county’s Montalvo center for 
the arts. 

Old-timers remember good 
times on the Martin-Pheian land 
out on South First street. Circuses 
and wild west shows performed 
there and the 100 Per Cent Club 
(a Chamber of Commerce-type 
group) held its annual industrial 
expositions in the early 1920s, 
complete with “aviation races” 
and stunts, carnival and “name” 
bands and entertainers. 

First petition for Phelan ave¬ 


horseless carriage garage. 

With old photographs to guide 
them, city carpenters from th^ San 
Jose Parks and Recreation Depart¬ 
ment did most of the building,.aided 
by individual volunteers and mem¬ 
bers of Mountain Charlie chapter of E 
Clampus Vitus. 

Designer-builder was Jim Laga- 
tutta. Carl Stewart researched and 
drew the plans and Hank Callaway 
painted the signs. 

Carriages and wagons, including 


nue was presented to the county 
supervisors Sept 4, 1888, and one 
of the signers was the late Joseph 
E. Rose, a farmer who had recent¬ 
ly built a home (still standing at 
496 Phelan Ave.) 

James D. Phelan’s offer of the 
Sainte Claire Club building was 
made to Mrs. Fremont Older, one 
of the city’s prime movers in the 
preservation of its past, but noth¬ 
ing came of it. It was forgotten in 
the stock market crash and in 
Phelan's death in 1930. In 1945 
the exclusive men’s club bought 
the building it had been leasing 
and still occupies the three-story 
structure. 

New industries are building 
on the old Martin-Phelan land, 
while next door a memorial to 
San Jose’s early business leaders 
is rising to create perspective for 
present and future San Joseans. 


a hearse and a “Marguerita” excur¬ 
sion bus which operated in San Fran¬ 
cisco back. in grandpa’s day, have 
been refurbished and a blacksmith 
shop outfitted to complete the replica 
of this piece of history, which is only 
one of many buildings planned for 
the area around the “old plaza.” 

Tennant, an Irishman who got to 
San Jose in 1860, tried farming, 
served as deputy sheriff half a dozen 
years in the 1890s, and ran Dasha¬ 
haway from 1888 until, sold in 1894! 
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36 Race Street 


Sen. Leland Stanford’s famed 
stallion “Palo Alto/’ matched 
against top trotters from the Ag- 
new, Montgomery and other sta¬ 
bles, drew Santa Clara County 
residents to another fair in anoth¬ 
er century. 

Race street in San Jose got its 
name from the race track which 
was a major feature of the 76-acre 
Agricultural Park located near the 
bend on The Alameda for 40 
years prior to the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. 


From 1859, when the land was 
purchased from Gen. Henry M. 
Naglee for $6,000, until it was 
sold in 1901 and subdivided into 
residential Hanchett Park, the 
grounds were operated by the 
Santa Clara County Agricultural 
Society. 

Agricultural Park is still re¬ 
membered by oldtimers who at¬ 
tended circuses, race meets and 
fairs on the grounds, fancy dress 
balls in the Pink Pavilion and 
bike races in the velodrome. 


Ernest Weller, late director of 
the present Santa Clara County 
Fair Association and a chainman 
for the surveyor of Hanchett 
Park, remembered picking up sev¬ 
eral dollars in coins where the old 
circus ticket wagon was parked. 

Ex-President U. S. Grant sat 
in the grandstand and watched a 
horse race at the old track in 
1879, and oldtime race fans re¬ 
member world records set by such 
greats as Palo Alto, Sunol, Elec¬ 
tioneer and Alfarata. 

Where horses raced in the ISTOs 
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Bike races were big in the 18908 


Agricultural Park was bought 
with money raised by subscrip¬ 
tion, and until 1880 when the 
state cut off its annual $2,000 ap¬ 
propriation, it operated in the 
black. Having to depend on dona¬ 
tions and gate receipts in the face 
of a waning interest in agricultur¬ 


al shows forced the agricultural 
society to sell the park. 

With the race track cut up 
into house lots, there was a move 
by some residents to change the 
name of Race street to “0 ^Connor 
avenue” because “it now (1913) 
leads to 0^Connor Sanitarium.” 


Originally the street ran only 
from The Alameda^ (the Alameda 
Turnpike Co/s toll gate was locat¬ 
ed at the intersection) to South 
street, later changed to Park ave¬ 
nue. It was in the early 1880s that 
Race street was extended south¬ 
ward. 


37 Reed Street 


“If we'd had that when we 
crossed the Wasatch mountains 
we wouldn't have had to take the 
wagons apart” 

That might be a thought 
crossing the minds of survivors of 
the Donner party if they could see 
eight-lane Sinclair freeway in San 
Jose. 

The steel and concrete ribbon 
stretches across the home place of 
the James Frazier Reed family, 
survivors of the tragedy in the 
Sierra who settled on 500 acres 
between First street and Coyote 
Creek. 

Here “Signposts” on all the 
east-west streets except one bear 
names of members of the Reed 
family - Reed, Margaret (his 
wife), Virginia and Martha 
(daughters), Keyes (Mrs. Sarah 
Keyes, his mother-in-law), Carrie, 
Patterson and Lewis (grandchil- 



Frsaief Reed 


dren). 

The exception is Bestor, 
named for Army engineer Nor¬ 
man H. Bestor, who in 1849 sur¬ 
veyed the “Reed Addition,” as it 


was called. 

Indian path, gravelly ford, 
granite cliff and buffalo wallow 
made up the trail Reed and his 
family traversed in 1846 until ear¬ 
ly snows caught the party high in 
the Sierra late in October. 

The story of the Reed-Donner 
party and the tragedy that befell 
the snowbound camps at Alder 
Creek and Donner Lake the win¬ 
ter of 1846-47 has been told and 
retold in the history of the na¬ 
tion's westward migration. 

Although likely a case of 
self-defense, Reed killed another 
member of the party on the Hum¬ 
boldt River and was banished, 
leaving his wife and four young 
children. 

He pushed on to California 
and organized relief parties to res¬ 
cue 47 of the starving, half-frozen 
party, including his own family. 
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Littte Sandy, Wyo.. whera Reads decided on shortcut 



the following spring. 

James Frazier Reed, of Pol- 
ish-Scottish descent was a 
wealthy man when he decided to 
leave Illinois with the ill-fated 
party whose tragedy hung over all 
later migration west. Ever a 
builder and leader, he had been a 
mine operator, merchant, railroad 
builder, and fighter in the Black 
Hawk War, 

He helped make Springfield 
the capital of Illinois and was to 
do the same for San Jose in the 
new State of California, 

It was lucky for San Jose 
Reed chose the little pueblo in 


which to make a home for his 
family. He served in the town’s 
early government and put up 
much of the $34,000 to provide 
the first State Legislature with a 
capitol building in 1849, 

He was never reimbursed for 
his generosity, but was given a 
number of lots and squares as se¬ 
curity. In 1851 when the value of 


his property (including 115 lots, 
Washington Square, St, James 
Park and three other squares) had 
greatly increased, he deeded them 
back to the city for their 1849 
value of only $1,549, 

Mrs. Reed (she spelled her 
name ‘‘Margret” although the 
street is “Margaret”), Virginia, 
Martha (called “Patty”), Thomas 


Old Read Street school, 1876 
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Keyes and James F. Jr* went 
through the ordeal in the Sierra, 
Mrs. Keyes, who was 75 when the 
family left Illinois, died early on 
the trip and was buried along the 
trail in what is now Kansas. 

The other two Reed children, 
Charles Cadden and Willianoski 
(a name out of Reed’s Polish an¬ 
cestry) Yount Reed were born in 
San Jose. 

Bestor, who had come out 
with Kearney’s forces, drew Char¬ 
lie street on his survey map of the 


Reed tract, but the street honor¬ 
ing the first son born in the fami¬ 
ly’s new home never got off paper. 

Virginia, daughter of Mrs, 
Reed by her first marriage and 
adopted by Reed, was 13, Patty 
was 8, Jim 6 and Tom 3 that 
Christmas of 1846 in the Sierra. 

Their mother had hidden a 
little food in the event they were 
still alive on Christmas Day. 

Children, eat slowly, there is 
plenty for all,” she said as she 


38 River Street 


They didn’t call it River 
street for nothing. 

Every major flood in San 
Jose’s history has taken its toll of 
houses and property along River 
street which regularly became a 
by-pass for the raging Guadalupe 
River. 

The street was first surveyed 
in the summer of 1864 and took 
its prophetic name because of its 
path along the wooded banks of 
the Guadalupe. 

In January 1866 the river ov¬ 
erflowed its low banks and gave 
the few residents along the new 
street a preview of what they 
could expect in big storms during 
the next half-century. 

In a February 1869 storm, a 
house occupied by a Mrs. DeSoto 
and her three children was 
pushed into the current, broke 


apart, and the family was rescued 
after a wild ride a quarter of a 
mile downstream. 

In the pre-Christmas flood of 
1871, seven cottages on the east 
side of River street south of San 
Augustine (now St. John) street 
were swept away. 

Its border of homes turned 
River street into a millrace during 
the torrential rains of January 
1890 and the water shot through 
with such force that the block be¬ 
tween Santa Clara and San Fer¬ 
nando ‘^appeared as if it had been 
swept with a broom.” 

Then in January 1911 when a 
record 4.46 inches of rain fell on 
San Jose in 24 hours, little River 
street was two feet deep with 
flood waters that spread out over 
much of the north part of the city 
when the truant Guadalupe again 


served the feast consisting of a 
few white beans, half a cup of 
rice, a handful of dried apples and 
a piece of bacon two inches 
square. 

The Reed home in San Jose 
stood at Third and Margaret 
streets for many years. A plaque 
put up on the site by the San Jose 
Historic Landmarks Commission 
was removed to make way for an 
on-ramp for the freeway which 
was opened in December, 1972. 


left its channel. 

Originally River street ran 
from Santa Clara street south to 
Garcia Alley (one of Park ave¬ 
nue’s several early names) and it 
was sometime after 1864 that it 
was extended north to Julian 
street. 

Today the northerly section 
of River to St. James street has 
been chewed up by the Guada¬ 
lupe freeway interchange. 

South River street is in a city 
redevelopment project and its 
only remaining building is St. Jo¬ 
seph’s School at Park avenue and 
River. 

The school, built in 1907, is 
about where San Jose’s first and 
only tannery was operated from 
the early 1860s to 1904. Founded 
by Simon Grozelier and Gustavus 
Nelson, it turned out harnesses, 
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BoBting down W. Santa Clara Street, January, 1890 



bridles and other such equipment 
until the auto replaced the horse* 
One of River street’s best 
known ‘^residents” was Holy Fam¬ 
ily Church, the Italian ‘‘national 
church” which stood at River and 
San Fernando streets from 1906 
until torn down in 1968 to make 


way for the proposed Guadalupe 
freeway* 

Today flood control practices 
such as widening of the Guada¬ 
lupe and construction of reser¬ 
voirs to hold back runoff in the 
mountains have saved little River 
street from further dunkings. 


“Our farmers prayed for rain un¬ 
til they slightly overdid the thing," the 
local newspaper editor commented 
during the Great Flood of January, 
1866* 

San Jose was undergoing one of 
its frequent inundations brought on 
by lack of flood control measures, 
and some of the historic floods were 
real doozies, making the front page 
of the newspapers in a day when 
local news was found only on Page 3 
of the four-page paper. 

The storms of 1866, 1869, 1871, 
1889-90 and 1911 are especially not¬ 
ed by historians. In all of them the 
Guadalupe overflowed, boys braved 
obvious dangers to spear and lasso 
driftwood from bridges over the swol¬ 
len streams, people went boating on 
West Santa Clara and other city 


streets, rail traffic was disrupted by 
washouts, and wooden sidewalks and 
outhouses drifted far from home. 

Few deaths were recorded, but 
there were many heroic rescues and 
each “disastrous flood" had its hu¬ 
mor or humorists. 

“We are happy to state," the 
newspaper editor wrote during the 
January 1866 flood, “the eight-mule 
team reported lost on W. Santa Clara 
street in the vicinity of the College of 
Notre Dame has been heard from. 
After touching bottom, the driver held 
his breath and kept right on, coming 
out by the Guadalupe bridge." 

F.A. Tupper, J. Regan, Vic Lae- 
derich and C. M. Shortridge were 
among those who cruised the flood 
waters of January 1890 in a rowboat, 
sculling as far as Santa Clara and 


only capsizing once when the current 
on Pleasant street pulled the boat 
into a submerged buggy. 

In the January flood of 1911, 
which established San Jose's 24-hour 
4.46-inch rainfall record which still 
stands, W.T. Warren was reported to 
have lost his $5,000 Renault when the 
car slipped off the dirt road on his 
ranch north of San Jose. He report¬ 
edly had three men probing for the 
car in five feet of water, but the news¬ 
paper failed to carry a “follow-up" 
story so we don't know if he found it 
or not. 

Just as the “big snow of January 
1974" will be remembered, every his¬ 
toric flood in San Jose’s history has 
given the proverbial “oldest inhabit¬ 
ant" a new disaster from which to 
date his recollections. 
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39 Schallenberg er Road 


The snow fell steadily among 
the dark trees and piled up 
around the little log house* 

Smoke curled from the chim¬ 
ney and through the doorway 
light flickered from the pine logs 
burning in the fireplace. 

Moses Schallenberger bent 
over his book, his voice the only 
sound in the snow-filled mountain 
clearing near the edge of what is 
now called Donner Lake in the 
High Sierra. 

“I used to read aloud for I 
longed for some sound to break 
the oppressive stillness,” Schal¬ 
lenberger recalled 40 years later 
in 1884 as he dictated his mem¬ 
oirs to his daughter, Margaret. 

This was in the family home 
on Schallenberger road north of 
San Jose. 

‘‘At night I built large fires 
and read by the light of the pine 
knots as late as possible, in order 
that I might sleep late the next 
morning. What I wanted most was 
enough to eat, and the next thing 
I tried hardest to do was to kill 
time,” 

Mose, whose 18th birthday 
was observed in the Sierra, had 
crossed the continent with the 
Stevens-Townsend-Murphy party, 
the first train to bring wagons 
over the Sierra, opening the 
Truckee River route for future 
immigrants and gold seekers, as 
as well as the first continental 
railroad. 

On the edge of Truckee Lake 
(now Donner), some of the party, 
including Dr. John Townsend, 
Mosers brother-in-law, and Capt 
Elisha Stevens (he wrote it “Ste¬ 



Mos 99 Schattenberger 


phens”) decided to abandon their 
wagons. Mose volunteered to stay 
behind to guard them. 

“There seemed little danger 


to me in undertaking this. Game 
seemed to be abundant . . . and I 
did not suppose that the snow 
would at any time be more than 
two feet deep, nor that it would 
be on the ground continually.” 

Two unmarried men, Joseph 
Foster and Allen Montgomery, 
said they’d also stay behind, and 
the next morning the three set to 
building a cabin in the clearing 
beside the creek that ran out of 
the lake. 

Two cows, left because they 
were too poor and weak to make 
it over the distant pass, were 
yoked together to drag the logs 
for the 12-by-14-foot cabin which 
was roofed with rawhide and 
brush. 

“We made a chimney of logs 8 


Lonety cabin in the Sierra 
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or 10 feet high on the outside, and 
used some large stones for the 
jambs and back. We had no win¬ 
dows - a hole was cut for the door 
which was never closed. 

“On the evening of the day we 
finished our little house it began 
to snow, and that night it fell to a 
depth of three feet. 

Although they saw coyote and 
fox tracks, they never caught 
sight of the animals themselves. 
The snow continued to fall and 
the food supply (the two thin 
cows) was dwindling. 

“Death — the fearful, agoniz¬ 
ing death by starvation literally 
stared us in the face,” Schallen- 
berger said. 

Fashioning snow shoes from 
wagon bows and rawhide, the 
three determined to make a try at 
getting over the pass on foot. At 
the summit, only six miles from 
the cabin, Mose became ill and 
could go no farther. 

Leaving Foster and Mont¬ 
gomery, who promised to return 
for him if they ever got to Califor¬ 
nia, Mose trudged back to the 
lonesome cabin in the frozen 
clearing. 

The following day, after a 



of Moses Schallenberger 


fruitless hunt for game, he discov¬ 
ered traps in one of the wagons 
which he baited with meat from 
one of the cows' heads. 

The next morning he found a 
starved coyote in one of the traps, 
but no matter how he cooked it, 
the meat was “horrible.” Three 
days later he caught two foxes 
and found the meat delicious. 

Always fearful the supply of 
foxes would run out, he kept the 
carcasses of coyotes he trapped, 
hanging them up to freeze in a 
brush shed he built against the 
north wall of the cabin. 

One day he spotted a crow 
high in a lodgepole pine, and an¬ 
ticipating a little variety in his 
diet, shot it with his rifle. Al¬ 
though he stewed the bird for 
hours, he said he couldn't decide 
“which I liked best, crow or coy¬ 
ote.” 

There was no variety for Mos¬ 
es' Thanksgiving and Christmas 
dinners, either. It was fox again, 
although on Christmas he had a 
cup of coffee, a dozen coffee 
beans saved for the occasion. 

Books from the Townsend 
wagon helped while away the 
lonely daylight hours, but “the 


months seemed years.” 

Then one afternoon late in 
February Moses looked out to see 
a familiar figure coming through 
the trees. It was Dennis Martin, 
one of the party he had bid good- 
by to in November. The next day 
the two men snowshoed up over 
the pass and a few days later 
joined other members of the party 
in their camp on the Yuba River. 
It was July before the wagons 
were brought out. 

The little cabin served to 
shelter the Breen family, mem¬ 
bers of the tragic Reed-Donner 
party, many of whom starved and 
died in the clearing where Mose 
had waited out the long winter 
only two years before. 

Schallenberger acquired a 
farm next to the Townsends and 
here he built a home and raised 
five children. 

“Signposts” on the road have 
had the Schallenberger name 
since the mid-1890s, but the road 
has been there at least since 1875. 
It led to the Orchard School (now 
on Gish road) which stood on 
the northwest corner of what is 
now Mercury News land east of 
the Brokaw/Highway 17 over- 
crossing. 


40 Schiele Avenue 


Charles M. Schiele didn’t live 
many years, but he didn’t spend 
the few he had sitting around 
with his feet up, either. 


When he died in San Jose in 
1896, he was 45 years old and the 
father of a daughter and three 
sons. He had been a grocer, wait¬ 


er, hotel proprietor, miner, real 
estate speculator and developer, 
and member of the Common 
Council. 
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Pacific Hotel on S. Market Street, 1880s 


He’d seen his cash assets 
shrink to 35 cents, soar into the 
thousands, and dwindle down to 
only a few hundred. A few years 
before his death he was listed in 
the city directory as a capitalist, 
but financial reverses in 1894-95 
drained him, and he died a poor 
man. 

Schiele had a couple of 
brushes with death as a young 
man and almost didn’t make it to 
San Jose. He nearly died of 
wounds in the Franco-Prussian 
war and a few years later typhoid 
and brain fever contracted work¬ 
ing in the Virginia City silver 
mines almost carried him off. 

Charles M. Schiele was born 
in Germany in 1850, He first went 
to work in a grocery store, then 
became a waiter in a hotel in Ber¬ 
lin just in time to get caught up in 
the Franco Prussian war. He was 
constructing fortifications at Metz 


when the French attacked, and 
was hospitalized with serious 
wounds. 

Out of the hospital and the 
war over, Schiele traveled around 
Europe, working in various res¬ 
taurants and hotels to pay his 
way. In 1872 he came to the Unit¬ 
ed States. 

Landing in New York with 
only 35 cents in his pocket, he 
rustled up a waiter’s job in a Ger¬ 
man restaurant and resumed his 
work-travel-work pattern. 

Enroute to California, Schiele 
stopped off in Virginia City, but 
instead of the usual waiter’s job, 
he signed up with a mining com¬ 
pany. After a few weeks the fever 
ended that job and convinced 
him waiting tables was less haz¬ 
ardous. 

He spent several months in a 
hospital and then found his way 
to Marysville where he got a job 


in a hotel and in 1876 married an 
Irish lass, EUen Riordan. 

Coming to San Jose in 1878, 
Schiele began investing in land. 

It was the era of the great 
land boom and Schiele got in on 
the ground floor. He bought a 
couple of San Jose hotels, includ¬ 
ing an old two-story building next 
to St. Joseph’s Church on S. Mar¬ 
ket street. With the city full of 
land speculators, hotel rooms 
were at a premium. 

Schiele renamed the hotel the 
Pacific and he and his growing 
family lived there for a number of 
years. In the mid 80s he bought 
300 acres in The Willows (Willow 
Glen area) and 15 acres on The 
Alameda ... all of which he in¬ 
tended to divide up into 10-and 
20-acre parcels and sell for subdi¬ 
vision purposes. 

The 15 acres on The Alameda 
were part of the Alameda Gardens 
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tract of John F, Hill of San Fran¬ 
cisco and were next door to Judge 
Crave P. Hester’s estate. 

Schiele paid $75,000 for the 
property which had frontage on 
The Alameda and on Stockton 
avenue, both of which were served 
by streetcar lines. He cut a street 
through the center which since 
has carried Schiele avenue “Sign¬ 
posts.” 



Thh waB THb Atameda in Schiata*8 day. 


He sold the Pacific Hotel in 
1887, about the time he was elect¬ 
ed to a term on the City Council. 


The Pacific Hotel was sold to 
the Pacific Telephone & Tele¬ 
graph Co. in 1907. It was torn 


down and replaced in 1910 by the 
three-story telephone company 
building still standing. 


Luis Maria Peraita came to Caii- 
fornia with the first Spanish coionists 
at a time when other coionists across 
the iand were struggiing to form an 
independent nation. 

He served his country as a soi- 
dier and a ieader in the first town 
estabiished in the new (and. 

He became the owner of miles of 
oak-studded freids and hills to the 
north beside the great bay, and his 
cattie numbered in the thousands. 

Smali in stature, Peraita was a 
giant among the eariy leaders in Cati- 
fornia — respected and honored. 

Deepiy religious, he built a shrine 
in one room of his adobe home at the 
north edge of Puebio San Jose, and 
aithough biind in his iast years, he 
never faiied to worship at St. Jo¬ 
seph's Church. 

He raised his nine chiidren (eight 


died in chiidhood) with a strict but 
kindly hand. He admonished his sons 
to educate their chiidren, but he be- 
iieved his daughters shouid stay at 
home and be protected, spending 
much of their time in prayer. 

A simple man, unpretentious and 
democratic despite his wealth, Perai¬ 
ta as iong as he was physicaiiy abie 
went into the countryside to gather 
his firewood. He bragged his son 
ignacio was doing “first rate at the 
rancho — sleeping on a bull hide.” 

In his will he asked only one low 
Mass be said and that his body be 
carried to Mission Santa Clara "on 
the same hearse that is used for my 
fellow men, the Indians.” 

Shortly before his death he wrote 
to one of his sons "praying” that he 
not go to the gold fields "where many 
things are happening according to 


hearsay. 

“Let the Americans take all the 
gold, for God, our Lord, has it in 
reserve for them. Endeavor to sow 
much seed on the rancho for hunger 
will not be wanting. 

"Because many people are going 
to come, and all must eat, buy or 
steal, and on that many things will be 
seen that have not been seen in Cali¬ 
fornia because gold and silver pla¬ 
cers, as well as quicksilver are being 
discovered in various fields.” 

The late Mrs. Fremont Older 
writing of Peralta in the 1920s re¬ 
marked: 

"He neither begged nor bor¬ 
rowed. His estate (over $1.3 million) 
was entirely without complications of 
debt, and in his will he said ‘I declare 
that I owe no man, but Nazario Ber- 
ryessa owes me $15.” 
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41 Sunol Street 


How would you like to buy an 
acre of land in the area of Race 
street and Moorpark avenue for 
$350 with easy payments over a 
three-year period? 

It was a good buy even in 
1875 when Pierre (Don Pedro) 
Sainsevain was selling off acre 
lots in his 101-acre Sainsevain" s 
Villa Homestead Association 
tract* 

It was IV 2 miles southwest of 
San Jose then, and was planted to 
grapes. 

The owner and subdivider 
was a native of France who came 
to California in 1839. Sainsevain 


was a vintner, viticulturist, build¬ 
er, capitalist and member of the 
first State Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion in Monterey. He and his 
brothers reportedly made the first 
champagne worth drinking in Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

He built a flour mill on the 
banks of the Guadalupe River in 
1844 and five years later was a 
partner in the construction of the 
two-story adobe in San Jose 
which became California's first 
statehouse. 

Sainsevain married Paula, 
daughter of Antonio Maria Sunol, 
a Spaniard who served in the 


French Navy until he jumped 
ship at Monterey in 1818. 

These two men, Sainsevain 
and Sunol, played major roles in 
the pageant covering California's 
history from the days of the huge 
ranchos to the flood of homeseek- 
ers that followed the gold rush 
and statehood. 

Sunol, San Jose's first post¬ 
master, bought the 2,219 acre 
Rancho Los Coches from the San¬ 
ta Clara Mission Indian Roberto, 
original grantee who had con¬ 
structed the first floor of the two- 
story adobe residence which still 
stands on Lincoln avenue. “Sign- 


Sunof adobe on Market Street 
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Antonio Sunoi 


posts” mark Sunoi street a block 
west. 

The Sunoi name also contin¬ 
ues in the Alameda County com¬ 
munity and valley where he 
owned thousands of acres, and in 
San Jose a few blocks east of 
“Sunoi” street “Josefa” street 
commemorates his daughter. 

In 1853 Sunoi sold the Rober¬ 
to adobe with 55 acres to Stefan 



Splivalo, an Italian sea captain 
and grape grower, for $3,000. 

Splivalo added the wood 
frame second story to Roberto’s 
adobe. 

The captain had a street 
named for him, but about 1890 
“Splivalo” street was changed to 
“Moorpark” avenue. 

Although “Sainsevain” was 
erased from the landscape in fa¬ 
vor of a continuance of the “Auz- 
erais” avenue name (between Los 


Gatos Creek and Meridian ave¬ 
nue), “Pedro” remains, and just 
south of it is “Paula,” named for 
his wife. 

“Pruitdale” avenue was origi¬ 
nally “Carlos,” named for a son of 
Sainsevain. 

Sunoi died about the time the 
fruit industry was replacing grain 
crops in the valley, but Sainsevain 
lived to see the changeover, and 
today canneries occupy land in 
Sainsevain’s Villa. 


42 Terraine Street 


Thanks to two history-mind¬ 
ed San Joseans there is a living 
memorial to the Pellier family 
which introduced the French 
prune and pioneered the horticul¬ 
tural period in Santa Clara Val¬ 
ley's history. 

Leonard McKay and Jim Ar- 
buckle have spearheaded the 
project which has resulted in de¬ 
velopment of a miniature park on 
one-third of an acre at Terraine 
and St. James streets, former site 
of the Pellier nursery. 

Grapes, prunes and pears 
have been planted in the park 
which was dedicated on San 
Jose's 200th birthday, Nov. 29, 
1977. 

Several plaques adorn the 
park, including a state marker 
honoring Louis Pellier, the 
French nurseryman who has gen¬ 
erally been called “the father of 



Louis Poiitar 


the prune industry.” 

Louis Pellier left the orchards 
and vineyards of St. Hippolyte, 
Charente Inferieure, in 1848 to 


see the world. He was in Valparai¬ 
so, Chile, when he heard about 
the discovery of gold in Califor¬ 
nia, and squeezed aboard a 
crowded ship bound for San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Arriving flat broke, he worked 
in restaurants until he had 
enough money to outfit himself 
for the mines and then headed 
north to WeaverviUe. He was very 
successful and planned to stay on 
through the winter, but abnormal¬ 
ly heavy rains forced him to aban¬ 
don his claim and return to San 
Francisco. 

On a visit to the Santa Clara 
Valley he realized its great agri¬ 
cultural promise and decided to 
stay. On Oct. 14, 1850, Pellier 
bought the first piece of land for 
his nursery, which was eventually 
to cover most of the area from the 
Guadalupe River to Market street 
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and from Chaboya alley to Julian 
street. 

This first lot was at what is 
now the northwest corner of San 
Pedro street and Chaboya alley 
(midway in the block north of 
present St. John street), and ran 
through to where “Signposts” 
mark Terraine street. 

The story of Louis paying 
ship passage for his brother Pierre 
to return to France and bring 
back two trunks filled with seeds, 
plants, tree and vine cuttings, has 
been told and retold. Two years 
later, in December, 1856, Pierre, 


his bride, and her 16-year-old 
brother, Jean, and Jean's four- 
year-old son, Louis A., arrived 
with the trunks, one of which con¬ 
tained the scions of la petite 
prune d’Agen. 

Jean eventually returned to 
France and Pierre left the nursery 
business to become a vineyardist. 
The Mirassou winery in Ever¬ 
green is still operated by his de¬ 
scendants on land Louis bought 
and on which the first vineyard 
was planted in 1861. 

The scions of la petite prune 
d^Agen, stuck in potatoes to keep 


them moist, were to become the 
granddaddies of the thousands of 
prune trees that were to produce 
the multi-million dollar industry 
its founder did not live to see. 

Of all the plants and fruit 
that Louis grew in his City Gar¬ 
dens, the tiny prune was the least 
popular. It was not until another 
nurseryman, John Rock, in his 
search for good drying fruit, put 
his seal of approval on la petite 
prune d^Agen that it came into its 
own. 

Pellier's gardens were a popu- 

Anothsr early San Jose nurseryman was 8.S. Fox 
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lar picnic spot and his little two- 
story home a haven for traveling 
nurserymen and visiting French¬ 
men. 

Louis loved children and 
there were always youngsters tag¬ 
ging after him as he worked in the 
nursery. When the convent of 
Notre Dame was built in the 
1850s he invited the nuns and the 
children to help themselves to the 
fruit on his young trees. 

He helped found the county’s 
horticultural society and gave 
money toward the purchase of the 
fairgrounds on The Alameda. 


He was a happy bachelor un¬ 
til late in life when he married a 
French woman who was to cause 
him nothing but grief. One writer 
has noted “the only thing Louis 
and his wife had in common was 
their nationality.” 

Not only did she make his life 
unbearable from the day they 
married in 1860 until she re¬ 
turned to France in 1867, she re¬ 
portedly tried to poison him. 

After Madame Pellier left, 
Louis, his health broken, discour¬ 
aged over ridicule growers were 
heaping on his beloved little 


prune, beset with financial wor¬ 
ries, began selling off pieces of his 
nursery. There were no more pic¬ 
nics in the City Gardens and the 
children came no more. 

Suffering a nervous break¬ 
down, he died of a broken heart 
in the state hospital in Stockton 
on June 13, 1872. 

He was buried in the then 
new little Catholic Cemetery^ on 
the hill at the end of Canoas road, 
the remainder of his City Gardens 
subdivided, the present streets 
cut through, and the last of his 
nursery plantings cleared to make 
way for homes . . . the same 
process that was to mark the end 
of the Valley’s orchard era 80 
years later. 

Pellier’s house at 218 San 
Pedro is long gone. His nephew’s 
(Louis A.) home at 183 W. St. 
James St. was torn down a few 
years ago. 

One day in August, 1941, 
Clyde Arbuckle, now San Jose’s 
historian, discovered the broken 
headstone from Louis Pellier’s 
grave lying in the dry grass in the 
almost forgotten little cemetery. 

Since then it has been “lost”, 
rediscovered, stored in various 
places “for safe keeping”, and at 
this writing rests against a filing 
case in a warehouse at the San 
Jose Historical Museum, 

Tall palm trees reach skyward be¬ 
hind “Signposts” at the intersec¬ 
tion of Terraine and St, James 
streets, part of the original site of 
Louis Pellier’s City Gardens, the 
nursery in which he developed the 
prune that made the Santa Clara 
Valley famous. 
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43 Tully Road 


Long ago before all the people 
came — when the Valley was 
mostly farms and everybody was a 
neighbor — county government 
was uncomplicated and approach¬ 
able. 

If roads were dusty in sum¬ 
mer, county supervisors were 
asked to sprinkle them, and they 
did. 

In 1891, John Tully and other 
ranchers out Evergreen way put 
their names on a petition asking 
for the sprinkler wagon and just 
to show they understood the 
county’s financial problems, each 
gave $5 or $10 to help defray ex¬ 
penses. 

Nothing remotely similar has 
happened since. 

In 1893 John Tully offered to 
make things easier by donating 40 
square feet of his north pasture 
beside the road so the county 
could dig a well and put up a 
water tank. 

His son deeded an adjacent 50 
square feet in 1918, and four 
years later when water wagons 
were no longer needed on oiled 
Tully road, the entire gift of land 
reverted to the family. 

“Signposts” on Tully road 
date to early 1854 when ranchers 
suddenly realized fences were 
about to cut off their cross-coun¬ 
try routes to San Jose. 

William and Barton McClay, 
Peter Quivey and others peti¬ 
tioned for a road running west 
along the north side of Tally’s 
ranch and crossing Coyote Creek. 

Tully, who at one time owned 
several thousand acres in separat¬ 
ed pieces in the Evergreen area, 
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Grove of eucalyptus oo TuUy ranch 


Road grader cfrca 1870s 




was a native of Ireland who had 
come to California in 1850 and to 
the Santa Clara Valley soon after. 
He and his first wife, Rose, were 
the parents of six children: Mary, 
Edward, Isabelle, Nellie, Joseph 
Bernard and Dorinda. All were 
grown when Mrs. Tully died of 
consumption in 1882, The two 


sons remained on the Tully and 
McLaughlin home place until 
their deaths, Edward in 1923 and 
Bernard in 1937. 

Tally’s second wife was Sarah 
Morton, daughter of a Merced 
County pioneer, and four children 
blessed this marriage — John J., 
Irene, Genevieve and Wilford. 



Genevieve Tully Mclntire, an 
Oakland teacher for nearly 40 
years, died in 1964, the last of the 
10 children of John Tully, 

John died in the family home, 
a large two-story farm house at 
Tully road and McLaughlin ave¬ 
nue in 1894 at the age of 66, and 
Sarah died in 1932. 

The house with its grove of 
eucalyptus trees has been gone for 
some 30 years. Today most of the 
Tully land and the farms of his 
neighbors — McClay, Quinn, 
Chaboya, Higuera, Weathers, 
Stevens, Prusch — are growing 
crops of houses instead of hay and 
fruit trees. 


In the days before freeways 
laced Santa Clara Valley together, 
when the land beyond the town limits 
was being cleared for farming, folks 
didn't get too far from home. 

Families visited around some on 
Sundays, went on picnics, or turned 
out for socials at the schoolhouse. 
Neighbors married neighbors 
which gave rise to one pioneer fami¬ 
ly’s favorite saying: “Don't throw a 
rock, you’ll hit a relative.” 

John Tully and his family had 
been on the ranch at Tully road and 
McLaughlin avenue six years when 
his sister. Rose, came out from the 
East to live with them. She came by 
sea, traveling across The Isthmus of 
Panama on the first steam train to 
make the crossing. 

Rose Tully had come to America 
from Ireland with her brother in 1848, 
but had stayed in New York when he 
came West to settle on the land east 
of Coyote Creek in 1852. 

Rose was introduced around and 
took the fancy of young John Ash¬ 
worth who was farming with his father. 


The 250-acre Ashworth farm lay 
east of the Coyote on Story road, 
land Kentuckian James Ashworth 
bought from C.T. Ryland, banker and 
attorney, for $1,200 in 1854. 

John Ashworth was the eldest of 
seven children, and he and Rose 
were married in 1861 in old St. Jo¬ 
seph's Church, an adobe building 
that didn't even boast a wooden 
floor. 

Rose and John stayed on the 
ranch and raised a family of six. In 
1891 the family sold 160 acres of the 
ranch to the Remiliard Brick Co. for 
$53,000. 

This was a year after the death of 
Mary Ashworth, John’s mother, 
whose obituary noted she died “at 
the family residence near Ashworth’s 
crossing on the Coyote Creek — one 
of the many pioneers who endured 
the hardships and privations crossing 
the plains in the days of the gold 
excitement.” 

James Ashworth, whose family 
had come to America from England 
in 1783 and who had helped Daniel 


Boone settle Kentucky, died at 156 S. 
11th St. in 1895. 

John Ashworth died a few years 
after his father, and Rose, his widow, 
moved to San Francisco to live with 
two daughters. She died in 1923. 

Mrs. Louis Wine of Los Gatos- 
Saratoga, granddaughter of Rose 
and John Ashworth, remembers driv¬ 
ing by the old Ashworth home half- 
hidden behind trees planted when the 
house was new, and hearing her 
mother and grandmother tell “of the 
lovely parties, and family dinners 
held here.” 

Peter Remiliard, gold rush pi¬ 
oneer who with his brother in 1861 
founded one of the early brick manu¬ 
facturers on the Pacific Coast, estab¬ 
lished a branch of the brick works on 
the Ashworth ranch 

The Ashworth mansion became a 
summer home for the Remiliard fami¬ 
ly, which resided in Oakland, and af¬ 
ter the death of Peter Remiliard, his 
widow and daughter, Lillian, who be¬ 
came Countess Dandini, operated the 
company. 
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44 University Avenue 


It took more than 70 years 
for houses to sprout on the east¬ 
ern edge of College Park and, in 
1976, they were being removed 
for a reason never dreamed of by 
the Methodist founders of the old 
subdivision. 


Noise from jet aircraft land¬ 
ing and taking off from San Jose 
Municipal Airport moved the'City 
of San Jose to obtain federal 
funds to buy the post World War 
II homes in the area between 
Coleman avenue, Highway 17, the 


Guadalupe River and Hobson 
street. 

By 1980 or ’85, all the houses 
will be sold and moved away, and 
the future for the vacant land will 
be determined by a land use 
study, city officials have said. 


1ST6 sketch of COP, Catifornfa's first chartered coliege 
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Development of the area was 
slow with small farms finally 
being replaced by housing devel¬ 
opments about the time the air¬ 
port came into existence in the 
1940s. 

College Park originally cov¬ 
ered some 400 acres of unincor¬ 
porated land between The Alame¬ 
da and the Guadalupe River. It 
had its own post office and sta¬ 
tion on the Southern Pacific rail¬ 
road, and was not annexed to San 
Jose until 1925. 

The tract was laid out around 
an 18-acre campus for the Univer¬ 
sity of the Pacific, later called 
College of the Pacific, and on July 
19, 1866, the trustees advertised 
sale of town lots, the profits **to 
be applied in building up and en¬ 
dowing the institution.” 

Founded at a conference of 
Methodist Ministers in 1851, the 
college was first located in Santa 
Clara, Its first president was a 
Connecticut schoolmaster named 
Edward Bannister who had been 


operating the private San Jose 
Academy upstairs over a San Jose 
saloon. 

Moved to the new campus in 
1870, this first chartered college 
in California changed its name to 
College of the Pacific shortly be¬ 
fore moving to Stockton in 1924, 
and today has returned to the old 
name. 

The University of Santa Clara 
paid $78,000 for the College Park 
campus in 1925 for its Bellarmine 
College Preparatory, which still 
occupies the site bounded by Em¬ 
ory, Elm and Hedding streets and 
Stockton avenue. Three of the old 
COP buildings are still in use. 

Cornerstone for the new col¬ 
lege was laid in ceremonies held 
in September, 1870, at which the 
principal orator was Thomas H, 
Laine, graduate of the university, 
who three years later represented 
Santa Clara County in the state 
senate. 

The College Park area ex¬ 
tended north to Newhall street 



and south to Polhemus street 
(now called W. Taylor). Running 
east and west into the campus 
was University avenue, although 
early '‘Signposts” read University 
Place avenue. 

The post office was estab¬ 
lished April 24, 1888 (discontin¬ 
ued July 1, 1899) with W. F. Hyde 
as postmaster. The first post of¬ 
fice was in one of the college 
buildings. 

Four times elections were 
held to annex College Park to San 
Jose and on the fourth try, Nov. 
24, 1925, it came in along with the 
Hanchett and Hester districts, 
adding 15,000 to the city’s popu¬ 
lation and increasing the San Jose 
area by one-third. 

The margin of victory was 408 
votes, and the newspaper account 
the following day told of the cele¬ 
bration. 

“As soon as the ballots had 
been counted at the city hall and 
results were certain, annexation¬ 
ists gathered to celebrate the vic¬ 
tory, 

“A huge bonfire was built on 
The Alameda lot owned by Hiram 
Blanchard, a consistent foe of an¬ 
nexation. 

Five pieces of fire equipment 
arrived within minutes, along 
with Bill Lake’s band which 
played “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here.” 
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45 \^nclome Avenue 


Progress built it and progress 
tore it down, and the original 
owner of the N. First street estate 
would have approved in both cas¬ 
es. 

Josiah Belden was a go-ahead 
Connecticut Yankee who marched 
along with California’s develop¬ 
ment for half a century, beginning 
back when the economy was 
based on hides and tallow. 

He made a fortune in finance 
and real estate, spreading his in¬ 
terests in banking, public utilities 
and land from California to Mexi¬ 
co to New York. 

Belden was already gone from 
San Jose when his 11-acre estate 
was sold in 1887 to build the fab¬ 
ulous Vendome Hotel, finest on 
the Southern Pacific route down 
through the state. He had been 
dead for 38 years when the hotel 
was torn down and the park-like 
grounds cut up for a residential 
subdivision. 

The site of the Belden man¬ 
sion and the later hotel was on 
the west side of N, First street 
between Hobson street and Haw¬ 
thorn way, not far from promi¬ 
nent neighbors such as Sam Hen¬ 
sley, C.T. Ryland and Gov. Peter 
Burnett. 

The Belden mansion, con¬ 
structed in 1855, was one of the 
first such elaborate homes built in 
San Jose, The two-story, 10-room 
home with a piazza on all four 
sides, hand-planed floors, mahog¬ 
any stairway and marble mantel¬ 
pieces cost only $4,600, according 
to carpenter’s bills rescued a 
number of years ago by City His¬ 
torian Clyde Arbuckle and turned 
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Josiah Beiden 


over to the Bancroft Library in 
Berkeley. 

Famed landscaper James R. 
Lowe laid out and planted the 
gardens, charging only $1,327 in¬ 


cluding forest trees which Lowe 
promised to replace “if any dye.” 

Belden had come to Califor¬ 
nia in 1841 with the Bidwell-Bar- 
tleson Co., first overland immi¬ 
grant party. He worked for var¬ 
ious trading firms in Monterey, 
Santa Cruz and San Francisco, 
and in 1848 opened a store in San 
Jose. He was 34 when he married 
Margaret Jones on Feb. 1, 1849, 
the ceremony being performed by 
Alcalde Kimball Dimmick in a lo¬ 
cal bar room and the wedding 
party lasting all night. 

Belden gave up politics after 
one year as mayor and another as 
councilman and thereafter devot¬ 
ed his energies to making money 
in real estate and finance. In 1884 
he sold his home and moved his 
family to New York where he was 

Old Betden homo on North First Street 














Vendome Hotel built on Betden land 


elected a director of the Erie Rail¬ 
road and where he died April 23, 
1892. 

The old Board of Trade, fore¬ 
runner of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, promoted construction of a 
large hotel to accommodate the 
great wave of settlers coming into 
California in the booming ’80s 
and a stock company was formed. 
The old Belden homestead was 
purchased for $60,000 in 1887 and 
construction began on the $300,- 
000 hotel. 

It was four stories with more 
than 150 rooms to accommodate 
tourists. It had a ‘'plunge,” bil¬ 
liard room, barber shop, ballroom, 
several dining rooms, ladies’ par¬ 
lors and an elevator. 

Out on the grounds were ten¬ 
nis courts, stables and a nine-hole 
golf course. 

The hotel, which some folks 
still contend was the most elegant 


HOTEL 



Tilt abior* Voiel will bA opdnea 
for ClD«4t« nbAiit tb* 

7th of February ! 


TranBleiitrat«B, f2.S0 to 94.00 
par day. 

Special rates made to families 
and permanent Ijoardera; steam 
heat throng:1i the house, and Otis 
elevator. 


E, W. ROOT, 

MANAGER. 


Qrand opening advertisement, 1889 

San Jose has ever had, opened 
Feb. 7, 1889. A new runner ap¬ 
peared among the group of regu¬ 
lar hotel solicitors at the Southern 
Pacific depot on Bassett street, 
“attracting immediate attention 
with his long-drawn call ‘New Ho¬ 
tel Vendome’,” according to a 



newspaper article. 

A grand ball officially opened 
the hotel “when the elite and 
creme de la creme of San Jose 
and San Francisco society gath¬ 
ered at the spacious caravansary,” 
Mary Bowden Carroll, society re¬ 
porter, wrote. 

In 1903 a two-story annex was 
added to the hotel to handle in¬ 
creased business. Three years lat¬ 
er this building collapsed in the 
April 18 earthquake, killing one 
man, Thomas O’Toole, a Morgan 
Hill farmer who was a guest. 

A syndicate headed by San 
Jose Realtor J. Bradley Clayton 
bought the Vendome property in 
March, 1930. Losse court, Rankin 
and Ayer avenues were cut 
through the grounds and lots were 
offered at prices from $1,760 up. 

Some of the beautiful old 
trees — elms and oaks and palms 
— dating back to 1855 when 
Lowe landscaped the grounds for 
Belden were saved and a few still 
remain, including the oak beside 
the Sumitomo bank at 615 N. 
First St. where a San Jose Histor¬ 
ic Landmarks marker designates 
the site of the Belden home. 

The Vendome Hotel, pride of 
San Jose for four decades, is re¬ 
membered by “Signposts” on a 
street to the northeast and across 
the Guadalupe River. 
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46 White Road 


Horse thieves and runaway 
sailors were only part of the trou¬ 
bles that beset Charles White as 
alcalde of the pueblo of San Jose 
in 1848. 

Governing San Jose was a dif¬ 
ficult and thankless task, not to 
say confusing, in this early period 
of military rule. 

In April he ordered a Mexican 
tried before him without a jury 
because in earlier cases native ju¬ 
rors refused to convict. In July he 
wanted to resign because of '*po¬ 


litical intrigues.^’ He said he was 
accused of favoring the foreigners 
(immigrants) and he feared for 
his life if he punished a Mexican 
citizen who had been found guilty 
of assault. 

Finally, White left the pueblo 
to run itself as best it could and 
took off for Weber Creek to dig 
for gold. 

Charles White, a native of Ire¬ 
land who came overland from 
Missouri in ’46 with his wife, El¬ 
len, and two children, was one of 


San Jose’s leading citizens in the 
half-dozen years before and after 
statehood. He also was one of the 
wealthiest. 

A letter he wrote to the Rev. 
Thomas Scanlan back in St. Jo¬ 
seph, Mo., gives some idea of 
what the pueblo was like in 1848 
just after he had been appointed 
alcalde. 

He mentions the horse thieves 
and runaway sailors and notes his 
predecessor was removed from of¬ 
fice by the people. 


Cnartes White ranch from hilt south of Panitencia Creek 
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Home of Mary Staples, daughter of C.E. White 


‘‘Very little ground is fenced'^ 
and “posts and rails cost $100 a 
thousand/’ White wrote in the 
letter, a copy of which is in the 
California Room at the San Jose 
Public Library. 

“I have set out some 1,500 
vines and 200 fruit trees” but lit¬ 
tle farming is done. “The natives 
go out in the spring with their 
families and build houses of mus¬ 
tard stalks, remain a few months 
until the crops are safe and then 
return to their houses (in the 
pueblo). There are two seasons, 
spring and summer. 

“Mines of coal, quicksilver 
and gold have been found. Land 
has doubled in value since last 
spring.” 

White visualized what state¬ 
hood would mean to California 
and wasted little time acquiring 
large tracts of land in and around 
San Jose. 

In his real estate transactions, 
Rancho Pala (down through 
which march White road “Sign¬ 
posts” today) was obtained from 
heirs of grantee Jose Higuera, 
some of whom contended he stole 
it. To this 4,454-acre rancho 
stretching along the foothills from 
Penitencia Creek to Norwood ave¬ 
nue he added a couple of thou¬ 
sand acres of Rincon de los Ester- 
os in the Alviso area and a num¬ 


ber of city lots. 

Back from the gold fields and 
no longer burdened with the 
duties of alcalde. White continued 
to take an active part in the com¬ 
munity during 1849. 

He and James F. Reed gal¬ 
loped down to Monterey in Sep¬ 
tember and convinced delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention 
that San Jose was fully prepared 
to offer unlimited inducements to 
the first state legislature if the 
pueblo was selected for the capi¬ 
tal. 

White and Reed sold the dele¬ 
gates, promising a capitol built on 
Washington Square (later San 
Jose State University campus) 
would be ready by December. 

It was an impossible promise 
and the pueblo had to settle for 
the newly built two-story hotel on 
the east side of the plaza. White 
and Reed and 17 others again 
came to the rescue, putting up the 
$34,000 needed to buy the build¬ 
ing, 

Charles White was 30 years 
old when he was killed in the 
explosion of the steamboat “Jen¬ 
ny Lind” en route from Alviso to 
San Francisco on April 11, 1853. 

His widow and children were 
the beneficiaries of his huge for¬ 
tune. 

Mrs. White remarried but at 



the time of her death in 1887 she 
had been separated from attorney 
Charles E. Allen “for many 
years.” Her estate, still large, was 
left to a son, Charles E. White, a 
rancher and an attorney, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Staples. Two other children had 
died previously 

Mrs. Staples outlived her 
brother by 44 years, dying in 1942 
at the age of 94. When her will 
was filed it was noted that years 
before she had turned down 
$750,000 left her by an uncle in 
England “because I already have 
enough money.” 

Much of the estate, valued at 
$40,000, went to the Sisters of 
Holy Family and other charitable 
organizations. 

Several of the family are bur¬ 
ied in Santa Clara Mission Ceme¬ 
tery, but records do not show the 
last resting place of Charles 
White. 



Typical California oak tree 
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